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Meanwhile, having taken and destroyed several small 
vessels off Conception, they proceeded off Coquimbo, 


where they fell in with, and captured the Stanmore of 


Calcutta, out of which they took a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars in bars and specie. Subsequently run- 
ning down the coast, they fell in with and engaged the 
Montezuma, Chilian state’s schooner, from which, after 
losing his first lieutenant and thirteen men, Martelli was 
fain to sheer off. This action, with the men sent away 
in the Stanmore, had so thinned his officers and crew, 
that, yielding to necessity, he was glad to solicit the aid 
and the services ef his prisoner Roberton. With this 
view he proffered him the alternative of prize-money and 
protection, if he would join the Spanish flag, or death, 
on his refusal; swearing most solemnly that nothing 
should save him if he rejected his offers. 

Thus pressed by necessity, the unfortunate Roberton 
accepted the former, and became his first lieutenant. It 
was about this time that, running down to Arica, which 
place he found in possession of the Spaniards, Martelli 
received information of my movements, and determined 
on my capture at all risks. With this view, steering for 
Mollenda, where it will be recollected I was lying, he lay 
by to windward, intending to attack me by night at the 
anchorage. 

It was the very same night that, prompted by my evil 
genius, I quitted the anchorage in the manner I have be- 
fore related, to avoid him, and on which, by a singular 
fatality, alarmed by the appearance of the two strange 
sail, he also had been obliged to relinquish his intended 
attack, and in order to elude the strangers, had borne up, 
and steered the same course with myself. And it was 
principally to the skill and suggestions of Roberton, who, 
temporising until opportunity occurred of wreaking his 
vengeance, had become the right hand man of his chief, 
that I was indebted for my capture. Chased, as I have 
before shown, from off Guilca, by the boats of the Frank- 
lin, they succeeded in getting a supply of water in Ylo, 
and arrived in safety at Chiloe. 

Sailing the following cruise without a commision— 
General Quintanilla having refused to grant him one— 
he proceeded to Quilca, where, being chased by a Peru- 
vian brig of war, and obliged to take refuge in the cove, 
the French corvette Diligente arriving threatened to take 
him if he attempted to sail. This léd to a correspon- 
dence between the Spanish government and the French 
commander, in which it was finally arranged that he 
should be allowed to depart with despatches only. 

With this understanding he quitted the cove, and stood 
out to sea; but, resenting the conduct of the Frenchman, 
and influenced only by his vindictive feelings, when night 
came, he stood in again, ran close up to the corvette, 
poured a broadside into her, and made all sail. The lat- 
ter, however, not to be caught napping, having watched 
his manceuvres, was prepared for him, and, slipping his 
cable made sail after him so promptly that, after a long 
and doubtful chase by the aid of his sweeps, he came up 
with and captured him. 

Taken to Valparaiso, Martelli, delivered over first to 
the French admiral, and a short time after, to the Ama- 
zone frigate of the same nation, was carried in close con- 
finement to France. Of his subsequent history, from an 
individual not long since in his company, I have recent- 
ly learned the following: Detained three months in the 
port of Brest, Martelli was sent to Corunna, where, after 
a further captivity of three more, he was tried for pira- 
cy, and acquitted. Not long after, he was appointed to 
the command of the fort of San Antonio at that port, 
but, retaining his ancient predilection for every thing 
English, having somewhat supererogatorily saluted one 
of our vessels with some extra shot, he was superseded, 
and now lives in retirement at Valladolid, on the half- 
pay of a lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish service. 
Among his other vices he appears not to rank that of in- 
gratitude, as either, with a becoming recollection of the 
booty he obtained from the plunder of my vessel, or my 
proffered assistance to him in distress, he, according to 
my informant, styles me his best friend. The habits of 
this extraordinary individual corresponded with the sin- 
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gular traits of his character; cruel, revengeful, ignorant, 
and bigoted. He never shaved, or washed, never took 
his clothes off, sleeping every night on deck, with his 
pistols and cutlass braced about him, among the soldiers, 
in whom he had the greatest confidence. 

Benavides, his companion in arms, was subsequently 
taken and decapitated ;, his head being stuck on a pole, 
where it is probably now to be seen on the public road 
between Talcahuana and Conception. ‘The remaining 
one of this hopeful trio, Roberton, deserting from the 
privateer at Quilca, presented himself to me, and was 
constantly in the boats of the Franklin, when endea- 
vouring to capture his old master. Subsequently joining 
Admiral Guise, as captain of his ship, he deserted from 
her, on the arrest of the latter, by command of Bolivar, 
and once more took possession of his favourite island 
Mocha. 

Hence embarking in an American vessel, with a quan- 
tity of skins and other produce, he proceeded to Callao, 
where he was arrested by the Columbian government as 
a partisan of Rivagueros, and confined in my old quar- 
ters in the Casa Matis. From this he contrived to es- 
cape, and, embarking in the brig Swallow, Captain | 





ble, a still heavier and more mortifying disappointment 
and loss. Promised by the Patriot government a full 
transport of the principal Spanish families to Spain, I 
had just begun to recover my usual equanimity at the 
prospects which this presented to me, and with this view 
had landed my cargo, paying ten thousand dollars duty 
on it, and at the expense of four thousand more had pre- 
pared my ship for the voyage, when, arriving at the port 
of Quilea, where I expected to receive my freight, I 
found that it had been transferred to a French ship, some 
kind friend having prejudiced the parties concerned, 
against my vessel, by giving out that she was decayed, 
and every way unfit for the passage round the Cape. 
This heavy blow nearly drove me out of my senses, and 
almost reduced me for the moment to despair. 

In the latter part of 1826, I returned to Mollendo, 
where I had landed my cargo, and finding few chances 
of getting rid of it in this quarter, sailed for Chiloe, 
Iquique, and Conception, depositing a portion at each 
place in exchange fur timber and other produce, 

About this time I touched at Callao, the castle of 
which, recently given up to the Spaniards by the mu- 
tinous troops, I found invested by sea and lad by the 


Nicholson, went round to Rio Janeiro. Hence proceeding | Colombian army, under the Liberator Bolivar, in person, 
to Van Dieman’s Land, and falling in with a sinal] | Having a large sum of money still due to me for the 
Scotish brig there, he persuaded the captain to make a| brig, (subsequently the Chimborazzo, sold in 1820, and 
voyage to the Ladrone Islands, on one of which he as- | at this time in the Colombian service), I thought it a 
sured him he had buried eighty thousand dollars, which |!vourable opportunity, by applying at the fountain- 
he confessed he had plundered from a brig he had run head, to urge my claims, and with this view Colonel 


away with. 

On nearing the island in the night, he took the boat, | 
and with four of the men pulled on shore, leaving the | 
unfortunate captain, with only his mate, cook, and cabin- | 


corvette was despatched to arrest the party. 
succeeded in. Roberton was decoyed on board, and, hav- | 


up and flogged in so inhuman a manner, that, begging for 
life, he promised, if they would convey him on shore, he | 
would conduct them to the spot where the money had been | 
secreted, On this he was cast loose, and, heavily ironed, | 
was placed in the boat; whence, watching his opportu- | 
nity, before she could reach the shore, he flung himself} 
overboard, sank, and was seen no more. ‘Thus perished 
one, who, had his fearless intrepid character been regu- | 
lated by a little discretion and prudence, might have | 
proved a hero, and done honour to his country. | 

His story of the money was, I have reason to believe, | 
from all I can learn on the subject from the captain of 
the brig who conveyed him to the island, as well as} 
others, a fabrication to get himself transported to some | 
place where he could live in the way most congenial to | 
his uncontrollable adventurous disposition, independent 
of all law or restraint. 


O'Leary, an Irishman, one of the Liberator’s aides-de- 
camp, having offered to procure me an interview with 
his chief, I set out one morning. On reaching his resi- 
dence, a few miles from Lima, I was much disappointed 


’ ° ° ° - ae | vs i . oC ’ ‘ 6 “Pole i 
boy. These, considering it a useless loss of time to|/°” learning from the colonel that some contre-temps in 
search for the fugitives on an uninhabited island, made the the oe camp had so annoyed Bolivar, that he 
best of their way to Manilla, where, stating their case, a| much doubted the possibility of getting him to receive 
This they |™e advising me to wait for a more propitious opportu- 


nity; but, as such might never again occur, for I intend- 


: 
ing refused, or failed to produce the money, he was tied ed going to sea that day, he was at length prevailed on 


to announce me. After a few moments of anxious sus- 
pense for the success of the doubtful experiment, the 
hero, a small active man, with a well-knit frame, a dark 
penetrating eye, and a swarthy, sun-burnt, toil-worn, but 
extremely intelligent countenance, full dressed in a ca- 
valry uniform, and up to his hips in boots, came forth 
from his study. On observing an inauspicious frown of 
impatience on his dark visage, I felt something like a 
man, who in a tiger-hunt has roused the angry object of 
his pursuit from his lair. 

Sceming almost to look through O'Leary, who, con- 
scious of the delicacy of importuning him at a moment 
when he was preoccupied with matters of such vast im- 
portance, looked like a thief taken en flagrant delit. He 
enquired, “ What does he want?” Ashamed of the hu- 
miliating feelings that for an instant had shaken my self- 
possession, I recollected myself, and, with as graceful a 


bow as I could accomplish, said carelessly, that being 
jabout to depart for England, and never having had the 
pleasure of seeing his excellency before, I could not 
. ‘ as . : |think of returning without paying my respects to him, 
ngpeletnenin—Conning vagege—Culine—taterviow with Ree-| 9 furnishing myself with the means of satisfying the 
var—Anecote of him—His magnanimity—Ungratefal treatment | pe s ? 
of him—Up-hill struggles—Fanatical 1 trreligion | curtoaity of my countrymen at home. ‘ 
Bigotry and intolerance of the priests—An illustration —An un- | lo this, in a softened key, he observed, “Oh! in so 
toward event—Jock Fullarion—D re events from trifling causes | great @ Country as yours, a person of my insignificance 
—A challenge—A row—A tragedy—Critical situation—Voyage can be little thought of, or cared about.” Having found 
to Arica—A_ heavy gale—A wreck—Preseoiiiment—Ruin—RKe- | little trouble in convincing him to the contrary, he now 
flections. loffered me a chair, enquiring where I had picked up my 
Owing to the sudden and unexpected turn in affairs, Spanish, listening with great patience, finally offered me 
| consequent on the reverses of the royalists, | found my- | his hand, and took his leave, promising me a letter, re- 
|self saddled with a ship-load of goods, for which I had commending my claims to General Santander, Vice-Pre- 
lincurred obligations to the amount of seventy thousand sident of Colombia. I met him twice or thrice, subse- 
dollars. This, had all gone well, would have returned | quently, at Tacna, and Arica, when he was visiting 
jme a clear profit of fifty per cent., which, with the pro-| every town and city in that vast country; the day as 
| mised freight to Europe, would have redeemed my for- | usual passed on horseback, the night in dancing, revelry, 
ities and made me easy for life, Instead of which, and festivity. In spite of this, his iron frame apparently 
jfiom the great influx of English and French merchan-| remained uncorroded; enjoying the most uninterrupted 
| dise, of a later fashion and better quality, the market health and spirits, his energies at the table or tn the field 
became glutted, and mine became a mere drug, for the | never seemed impaire:|, At the former he was extremely 
most part unsaleable, ‘T’his was succeeded by, if possi- affable and convivial, encouraging conversation, and sel- 
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erties| stern, poor Baker was the Tom Bowling of his ship- 
mates; among whom, in various vessels of war, and 
others, his equanimity of temper and general good quali- 
poor friend Morgel, at that time captain of the Presi-|ties had obtained for him the sowbriguet of « Happy 
dente, the flag-ship. The latter having given his opinion | Jack.” In the Juno, where we had first met, and where 
somewhat freely, the general lost his temper and good | he was stationed in the main-top, as well as bowman of 
breeding, and applied an insulting epithet, the strongest] the red cutter, a boat always under my charge, he was 
the Spanish language can convey, to the offender, who,|my hammock-man. Paid off, with myself at the peace 
without a moment’s hesitation, hurled the same back in| of Amiens, he hung about London until I got a berth in 
his very teeth. Half a dozen rapiers were out of their|the Tom, where he again joined me. 
scabbards in an instant, and Morgel would have paid the} On the capture of this unlucky vessel we again lost 
forfeit of his temerity with his life, had not the Liberator] sight of each other, until the peace of 1814, he in the 
magnanimously stepped forward and protected him, with | interim serving in various men-of-war. No sooner how- 
real greatness of mind acknowledging himself the ag-| ever was he discharged than he contrived once more to 
gressor. ferret me out, and joined me in the Anna, as second 
He was a great admirer of the softer sex, indulged in} mate and boatswain; and subsequently, when too old 
the pleasures of the board, and, when exhilarated, was) for more active service, as steward, with, for the last 
very fund of exhibiting his oratorical abilities, jumping) twelve months, an assistant. Latterly he did little but 
on the table, and, with great animation and fluency, ad-| read his bible, for though, when young, he had all the 
dressing the convives, or proposing a toast, cherishing| apparent thoughtlessness and recklessness that charac- 
the most vindictive hatred to every thing Spanish. Sum-|terise the sailor, yet, in common with the most unreflect- 
mary and somewhat sanguinary in his punishment of) ing, he had never been deficient in a proper sense of his 
those and other enemies of the great cause he had so) duty to his Creator, On the earliest symptoms of his 
triumphantly vindicated, he was devoted to his friends! complaint, I had him removed to my house on shore, and 
and followers, to none more than to those strangers,| such was the interest I felt in his fate, that, finding him 
principally our countrymen, O'Leary, Sands, Hallows, | getting worse, and that nothing might be wanting to 
Blair, Wilson, Whittle, Brown, and other well-tried sol-| promote his recovery, I despatched the vessel—ready for 
diers of a hundred combats, who had attached them-|sea—on her voyage, under charge of the mate. My 
selves to his standard, and had marched with him from | cares were, however, vain; he departed a few days sub- 
the plains of the Apure to the southern extremity of sequently, imploring my prvtection for his wife and child ; 
Peru. These brave men, the skeleton remains of his! a promise, it is needless to add, I readily gave, and have 
favourite Albion battalion, shared largely his good opi-| since as religiously performed. Poor fellow! I severely 
nion and favours. Among other anecdotes, General, felt his loss, and as I gazed on his storm-beaten counte- 
Sands related to me the following : nance, furrowed and indurated in many a hard gale we 
One evening, when the hostile armies, encamped in| had weathered together, and reflected on the worth of 
sight of each other, were preparing for the combat of the this faithful servant and affectionate friend, the flood- 
following day, and an unusual gloom seemed to pervade gates of feeling, closed, with one or two exceptions, since 
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dom allowing his temper to be ruffled by the lib 
inseparable from such occasions. An exception to his 
general forbearance, ence however occurred with my 








ference to, or, with some, a total disregard of, religious 
observances, so as to threaten at no distant period the 
utter annihilation of religion among them. 

With this relaxation in the religious tone of the com- 
munity, a corresponding one, as might have been ex- 
pected, has taken place in morals: among the mass of 
the people, honesty and good faith are very much at a 
discount. Among all classes the vice of gambling pre- 
vails to a frightful extent, and, unable to resist its allure- 
ments, the last dollar of their own or others’ property is 
often staked, so that few can be trusted with safety. 

The priesthood, however, ignorant, corrupt, and in- 
tolerant as ever, still exhibit their pretensions, and in 
some instances as imperiously, and with as much perti- 
nacity as in the golden times of Ignatius Loyola and his 
nephew Martin (who, in these regions, and at the same 
|period, labouret! with no less zeal in his vocation,) or 
|the best days of the inquisition. 

On one of my visits to Arica, an English brig (the 
Devonshire) having arrived with a large quantity of 
Bibles and Testaments in the Spanish language, the 
greater part of them were distributed among the inha- 
bitants. This had no sooner reached the ears of the prior 
of the convent of San Francisco, than a general search for 
the contyaband volumes was ordered, and a host of friars 
}were engaged in ransacking the houses and carrying 
them to the pile. While thus engaged, I watched one 
of them as he was sallying forth with his load, and, ob- 
serving a book separated from the rest, and stewed carc- 
fully away under his tunic, I snatched it forth, and on 
examination found. it to be nothing more or less than 
Voltaire’s « Candide.” A few days subsequently, Gene- 
ral Bolivar arrived, who, on being informed of what had 
taken place, sent for the prior, and, in a great rage, after 








jabusing and all but kicking the unfortunate priest, swore 


he would have a pulpit erected in the public square, and 
that he, (the prior, ) should be compelled to promulgate 


- iz * ‘ * ie - . . . ‘ 
the Patriot troops, a deer was started, which was even-| infancy, at once gave way, and I involuntarily shed some | the Scriptures from Genesis to the Revelations, without 


tually run down by the soldiers’ dogs, and presented to! scalding tears. 
Bolivar, sitting with his staff in front of bis tent. He} Among other marks, tattooed on his arms, according 
instantly ordered it to be given to the officers of the Al-! to t 
bion, saying, “ Give it to the English for their supper, | Christianity—our Redeemer on the cross. 


quitting it. 
Hitherto, British subjects had enjoyed a greater share 


he custom of seamen, was the favourite symbol of of the favourable consideration of all classes of the na- 


By the aid |tives of this country than any other strangers; for the 


according to the adage, to enable them to perform their| of this, and a few dollars, I had less difficulty in pro- |Chileno, though unlettered and untaught, possesses great 


work well to-morrow.” At the same time, some little} curing him the rites of sepulture, and he was buried in 
indulgence by the issue of a small quantity of spirits,|the Pantheon, near Conception, the catholic priests per- 
and otherwise, was extended also to the soldiers, and the} forming the service; a matter, on most occasions, at- 
general partook of the feast. It is needless to say that} tended with no small difficulty ; protestants, or others, 
their performance on the field of battle did not disap-| differing in faith from the people of these countries, being 
point expectation; a complete victory was gained on regarded as heretics, and their bodies considered as little 
the ensuing day over the royalists, who fled before them! better than the carcasses of brutes without souls, forbid- 
den to repose by the side of catholics, or in their ceme- 
So far is this prejudice carried by the kindest- 





like sheep. 
The military career of this great man is too well) teries. 
known to need repetition. One cannot help, however, | hearted people in the world, that, instigated by an 
dwelling with a melancholy interest on his later fate.| intolerant and bigoted priesthood, they frequently dig up 
After liberating his native country, and driving the last; and ill-treat the remains of a being they would have 
of the Spaniards from South America; after generously cherished and protected while living. To prevent this, 
refusing the sum of a million of dollars, proffered by his} it has been found necessary to make interest with the 
countrymen for his services—to contemplate him sink- | authorities to inter them within the fortifications, where 
ing into a premature grave, neglected, deserted, and ca-| the mob cannot get at them. 
lumniated, by the thousands who once almost worshipped| Thus it was with poor Ingram, first lieutenant of the 
him as a demigod, is painful. Phabe, killed in action with the Essex, whose remains 
In coasting voyages to the various ports between| were deposited in the principal fort of Valparaiso. This 
Chiloe, Valparaiso, and Peru, [ was engaged until 1829 ;| fort, being subsequently razed to improve the town, Mr. 
and had my creditors shown less avidity, and more libe-|'Thomas Davis, formerly a purser in the navy, collected 
rality, 1 might still have done well. As it was, my voy-| his bones, and had them re-interred, in ground lately 
ages being now regular, and my profits, though small,| consecrated and enclosed as the protestant burying- 
without risk, I did not despond. ‘The current of my|grouygd. On one occasion, on my arrival at the Port of 
life, less rapid, was also less ruffled. I had become al-|San Carlos, having lost a worthy friend, a Mr. James 
most naturalised among the Chilians, among whom, at} Ashcroft of Liverpool, an individual of meek and unof- 
every port, I met with the most friendly kindness, and| fending manners, I was obliged to obtain permission 
at many a home,—at Conception, with my earliest and | from the governor-general Aldhnate, to bury him in the 
never-failing friends the Seranoes, in whose society I} principal fort of Agui, situated on the north side of the 
passed some of the happiest moments of my existence ;| entrance to the harbour, and, to make assurance doubly 
at Chiloe no less so. Not the least among the advan-| sure, in a grave at the foot of the flag-staff, with a sen- 
tages of my almost universal acquaintance, and conse-|tinel constantly parading above, besides obtaining a so- 
quent influence with some of the authorities, was the|lemn promise from the commanding officer, that the body 
opportunity it afforded me of being useful to my fellow-| should not be disturbed. 
countrymen, who frequently contrived to get themselves With all these prejudices, bigotry and fanaticism are 
into scrapes and difficulties, from their ignorance of busi-| fast giving way; a re-action seems already very gene- 
ness and the language, rally to have taken place in the public mind; and, from 


On the 28th of April 1828, while at Taleuhuana, I} a blind and implicit belief in every dogma and extrava- 
Jost my steward Isaac Baker, better known by his “ pur- 
ser’s name,” of John Lucas, assumed as usual with sea- 
men on being impressed. As honest, kind-hearted, and 
faithful a creature as ever stepped between stem and 
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gance inculcated by their priests and friars, corrupted by 
the influx of obscene prints and immoral publications— 
from the French press but in the Spanish language,—it 
has flown to the opposite extreme of scepticism, indif- 





shrewdness and quickness of perception, and could not 
but perceive the advantages derived from our intercourse, 
friendship, aud assistance. Of this mone enjoyed a 
greater portion than the officers of the navy, whose gen- 
tlemanly and honourable deportment had won them the 
golden opinions of all. An untoward and tragic event, 
however, about the beginning of the year 1829, inter- 
rupted this amicable understanding, and occasioned a 
scene of uproar, confusion, and nearly of Jlood, rarely 
witnessed in the city of Valparaiso. 

It was on a very fine Sunday, during the summer of 
this hemisphere, that a Mr. Fullarton, better known as 
Jock, a spirited, dashing, passed midshipman of the 
frigate, five of his messmates, and the purser, dined with 
me on board my brig. It being a gala day on shore, we 
all broke up in excellent trim at an early hour, to share 
in the amusements. On landing, Fullarton, a first-rate 
billiard-player, and two or three others, parted for their 
favourite game. The remainder went each his way, all 
intending to meet at the theatre in the evening. As this 
was crowded, each accommodated himself as well as he 
could; Fullarton, and one of his messmates, placing 
themselves behind two young ladies well known to them, 
of nowise doubtful character. Not long after, one of 
the latter, seated opposite to Fullarton, having allowed 
her shawl to fall from her shoulders on the back of the 
bench, he, intending no offence, took it up, and put it 
round his head in the style of the Lima ladies en tapada. 
This she affected to resent, by quitting her seat, and Ful- 
larton, considering the movement only as a little piece 
of female coquetry, or caprice, in deference to a beau in 
attendance on her, carelessly threw his legs over the va- 
cant place, to retain it for her till her return, as there 
were many standing around looking out for seats. The 
indignant chaperon,—a mere lath compared to Fullar- 
ton, a powerful, athletic young fellow,—attempting to 
take possession, the latter, more in fun than anger, eject- 
ed him in rather a ludicrous manner, which called forth 
the ire of the other to such a degree, that he challenged 
him cn the spot, in a very high tone daring him to re- 
tire outside, and give him satisfaction with pistols. 














Fullarton, not needing a second invitation, rose on the 
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instant, simply saying, “Come along!” and drawing 
forth a small detonating pistol, made a movement towards 
the doors of the theatre. The sight of the weapon, ap- 
parently as awful as “the strange quick jar upon the ear” 
of cocking, was enough. The hero, pale as ashes, sat 
himself down again, and his opponent, turning back, 
made a slight back-handed motion with his hand, expres- 
sive of contempt, across the other’s nose. T'his being 
witnessed by the Mayor de la Plaza, or head-constable, 
the latter called out for the guard. 

Fullarton, hurried away by two of his countrymen, 

could only reach the saloon, or refreshment room, when 
he was attacked by the former with bayonets. He had 
already received several blows behind from the sword of 
the officer commanding. But, placing himself with his 
back against the wall, he presented his pistol, menacing 
the first that advanced, and evinced so much firmness of 
purpose, that his assailants were fain to keep themselves 
at a respectable distance. 

All of a sudden, the sergeant of the guard, who had 
been gambling and drinking, rushed in without his hat, 
and in the highest state of excitement, wrenching a 
bayonet from the hands of one of the soldiers, sprang, 
with an imprecaiion upon the English officer, with the 
weapon pointed to the breast of the latter. The life or 
death of one or the other was in the balance. The pistol 
was discharged. The unfortunate sergeant sprang two 
feet from the ground, and feil lifeless on the floor. Ful- 
larton, with a bound, levelling all who opposed him, es- 
caped by a side door, and, reaching the water’s side, was 
lucky enough to find a boat which conveyed him to his 
ship. 

The alarm and confusion were awful; the ladies 
screaming, fainting, and numbers of both sexes making 
a rush towards the door, where, however, a guard was 
drawn up, which prevented all ingress or egress. Being 
acquainted with the Alcalde, I suggested the propriety at 
least of allowing the ladies to depart; this was acceded 
to, and when the main guard arrived, the natives, and 
subsequently all the English except the officers, were 
permitted to go. 

The mement I was enlarged, I flew to the consul’s, 
and on going up the hill, met him and Captain Sir , 
of the frigate, coming down: the latter immediately in- 
sisted on the liberation of his officers, and, at the risk of| 
his life, when the excitement was at its crisis, rushed 
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nals of the country, and, after three or four weeks’ con- 
finement in the castle of San Antonio, during which he 
was visited, and much commiseration evinced in his fate, 
he was tried by a military court, admonished, and ac- 
quitted, and in a short time all was forgotten. 

About the beginning of the winter of 1829-30, my 
vessel beginning to be much in need of a refit, and not 
possessing the funds necessary for the purpose, I left her 
safely moored in Valparaiso, and took my departure in 
his majesty’s sloop Alert for Arica, with a view of collect- 
ing some money due to me in that quarter. Having 
settled my business, I was on my return to Valparaiso, 
and within a short distance of that port, when, on the 
22d of April, we encountered a tremendous gale from the 
northward, in which we not only sustained considerable 
damage, but at one period entertained serious apprehen- 
sions of foundering. 

When the gale abated, we stood in for the port, and, 
op rounding the point, my attention was arrested by the 
fragment of a ship’s bulwark, having a leading block at- 
tached to it, which, from the colour of the paint, instant- 
ly struck me as belonging to the Katherine. My spirits 
sunk within me. The conviction flashed upon me with 
a melancholy certainty, that the unfortunate vessel had 
been wrecked in the late gale, and the crew—? 

My anxiety may be imagined until I reached the an- 
chorage. Not long before, I had written to London to 
reduce the insurance from three to one thousand pounds. 
Bad news travel quick, and I was not long in verifying 
my sad anticipations. By th: first boat that came olf, I 
was informed that the vessel, parting her chein-cables in 
the late furious gale, had driven on a ledge of rocks, 





Chiloe, or latitude 41° south, to Coquimbo, latitude 30° 
south, the wind is for the most part from the south-south- 
west. But from April to September strong monthly 
gales,—during which these seas will be found any other 
than pacifie—prevail. From all this it is apparent that 
the coasting navigation must be regulated in general with 
a reference to the season of the year; subject to which, 
however, there are many other points, which the naviga- 
tor will do well to attend to. In general the following 
remarks, the result of many years’ personal experience, 
may be depended on. 

Ships coming from Peru, southward, during the nor- 
thers, should be careful not to get to the southward of 
their port. At any other season of the year, Juan Fer- 
nandez, or Massa Fuero, may be made with safety, both 
being high and bold. Those falling to the northward 
of their destination, during the summer months, when 
the south-southwest wind prevails, at a distance of thirty 
or forty leagues off shore, need not tack, as the wind, 
drawing to the westward as they stand in, will be found 
to favour them so as to lay up east-southeast, which, with 
the variztion 17° or 18° easterly, will enable them to 
“claw” to the southward, On a passage from Arica to 
Valparaiso, I once Leat a much faster sailing vessel than 
my own by four days. Finding ourselves, as we stood 
in, to leeward of our latitude, and only looking up east- 
north-east, my companion tacked, while I continued my 
course, and, availing myself of my local knowledge of 
the coast, reached my port. 

‘he passage from Lima to the intermediate ports of 
Cobija, Arica, Islay, and others adjacent, may be made 
to advantage in a good sailing eraft, by keeping about 

















called Cape Horn, or the Nine Pins, where she became 
a complete wreck, and not a vestige was saved. The 
crew, with the mate much bruised, escaped as it were by 
a miracle. 

My state of mind may be imagined. Here I was, 


thirty leagues off shore, and tacking twice only in the 
twenty-four hours ; standing off all night, and in all day ; 
the wind generally veering two or more points with the 
sun. When once in the latitude of your port, stand 
boldly in as before directed, the wind invariably inelin- 





after years of incessant, anxious striving, hurled back at 
once to the point whence I had started, with scarcely a 
shirt to my back or the means of procuring one. Mine 
was the fate of Sisyphus, and { was once more at the 
bottom of the hill. This last fatal blow deprived me of 
all hope, and I gave up the struggle. On the whole, 


if my ruin had been less complete. 
done her worst. 











past the guard, and took them from them. 
We had now to embark. 





I bowed to my destiny ; and, arranging | !quique, should steer off due southwest. 
the wreck of my affiirs, determined on bidding adieu to} him in the best position for availing himself of the sea- 
An immen-e mob was as-} the unpropitious scene of my misfortunes, and returning | breeze the following morning, which commences at south 


ing westerly as you draw in, so as not unfrequently, dur- 
ing the first two or three hours of the sca-breeze, to 
bring you up to southeast. The exception to this rule 
is in September and the three following months; when 
it will be necessary to keep in shore, being assured in the 
night, during this interval, of a fine land breeze. The 


after the first shock, I probably felt more resigned than} coaster should contrive to be close in by eight or nine 
Fate seemed to have |in the evening, and if from Islay, or Arica, to Cobija, or 


This places 


sembled in front of the Janding-place; the greater por-/to my native country, which, perhaps, it had been well}southwest, and goes gradually round as the sun gets 


tion, as usual on a Sunday, half-intoxicated ; vociferating | 
for revenge on the English, several of whom were ill- 
treated and insulted. Better aware of the sanzuinary 


if I had never quitted. |! 


1p to south-southeast, yenerally dying away after sun- 


With this view, calling a meeting of my creditors, I}s 't, when, efter a short interval of calin, the land wind 


made over to them all my remaining property, that is to }from cast sets in for the night. 


and vindictive character of the people, the greater part| say, moneys due to me, which, although some of it might 
of whom are armed with long knives, than any other of| be in debts of doubtful recovery, more than covered the | perfectly bold, with a clean sandy bottom close in offer- 





the party, I entreated Sir John 
to expose themselves among the crowd. 


The whole of the coast from Cobija to Quilea being 


and the consul not} amount of their elaims ; and with which, knowing I had |! tolerable anchorage every two or three leagues, under 
yy y . . . 7 . . rh . ° 
The former re-| done iny best, they were entirely satisfied, furnisiing me the different points, may be approached without appre- 


plied, “ Be quiet ; we shall soon be able to take care of| with a document, signed by the whole, to that effoct.;hension ; albeit, there is constantly a heavy swell from 


ourselves.” Fortunately, a few minutes after the cheer- 
ing splash of oars was heard, and in a moment seven or 
eight boats ran in a line abreast, on the beach; at the 
critical moment, when the mob, beginning to hustle and 
press on the party, sufficiently demonstrated their sinister 
intentions. A few minutes later, and I am persuaded a 
general massacre would have commenced, and not an 
Englishman would have been left alive in Valparaiso. 
But “ Land the marines!” vociferated in a voice of 
thunder from the captain, and the instantaneous rush and 
clash of arms, dispersed the crowd in a moment, and not 
a soul besides the English was to be seen. We retained 
possession of the landing-place until two in the morning, 
by which time the governor, a firm well-wisher to our 
country, and who had the same day dined on board the 
frigate, having pacified the military, we all embarked. 
The idea of taking possession of their town by a party 
of British seamen and marines, at first made them rather | 
sore, but they subsequently confessed the prudence and} 
necessity of the measure, as the only one under circum- 
stances that could have prevented a catastrophe, which 
all would have deplored, as lighting up the torch of dis- 








cord, perhaps not easily extinguished, between two na-) tude. 


tions, whose mutual interest it was to be friends. 


The widow and family of the deceased sergeant were | a line one hundred leagues distant from, and parallel to, 
The battalion was relieved by| the coast, in the southern Pacific; within which line 
The unlucky author! they are subject to many variations. 
of the row gave himself up to be adjudged by the tribu-| (the commencement of spring,) to April (autumn,) from 


liberally provided for. 
one less inimical to the English. 


This done, I was so fortunate as to receive an offer of a 
passage home from Captain John Hall, of the ship Duke 
of Kent, which, on her way from California to London, 
had looked in for refreshment, and I set about making 
preparations for the voyage. 
—> -—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Winds in the Pacific—Nav gation of the 

Cobija Arica, Islay, &c.—tl. M. Siip Piy—General d rections 

freo Peru to Chili—Froun Cape Horn, nor bward—A_ ski ful 


navigator —Chiloe—Peruvian Gullibility —Mocha and St. Mary's 
—Indian tribes— \raucanians—Conception—An excursion—Chi 


Pacifie—Passage from 


liav hospitality—Mule—Remarks—Cobija. 


My numerous voyages in these seas having made me 
familiar with the general and local navigation, a few words 
on the subject will not be deemed irrelevant or uninterest- 
ing. The trade-winds in the Pacific are similar to those 
in the Alantic, in the tropic of Cancer blowing between 
the north and east, and in the tropic of Capricorn be- 
tween south and east. Near the coast they are confined 
within the tropics, but as they recede take a wider lati- 


The above, however, may be said only to apply beyond 


From September 


the southwest, and a lee current inclining off a shore at 
an angle of about two points. In the vicinily of Quilea 
it runs due west by north, at the rate of one mile and a 
quarter per hour. Until reeently, this port has been laid 
down forty miles too far to the westward, an error which 
has often occasioned much delay and inconvenience. 
Lying at this place once, when his majesty’s ship Fly 
was expected, I observed her in the offing steering wide 
of the port with studding sails set on both sides. By 
firing several guns with a double charge of powder and 
wadding, I succeeded in drawing her attention, when, in- 
stantly hauling up, she was enabled by means of my 
night-signals to fetch in. On pulling on board to pilot 
her to her anchorage, Captain Martin, fully sensible of 
the great inconvenience and loss of time I had prevented, 
thanked me very cordially. Since this period, however, 
excellent and correct charts, copied from an accurate 
survey made of the coast by the officers of the French 
ship Clorinde, Baron Macaux, have been published, which 
all masters of ships navigating this coast would do well 
to procure. 
At Islay, vessels may anchor in ten, twelve, or fourteen 
fathoms, close into the mole, and steady with a hawser 
to the small black rock that will be found there; even 
when the swell sets in, vessels may ride with little strain. 
Che country craft, however, frequently part their rotten 
ables, on which occasions they put to sea. At this 





placé a scanty supply of water, brought from a distance 
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of four miles, is turned with much ingenuity to the different 
parts of the town and mole, by means of a sort of hol-| 
low tile, placed in a manner similar to those on the roof | 
of a house. At Arica, ships should never anchor in less 
than six fathoms, on account of the heavy swell, which, 
on shallower water, would cause them to strike. 

At all seasons of the year, on leaving Peru for Chili, 
it should be the practice in general—as in crossing the 
trades in the Atlantic—to steer sufficiently off the wind 
to allow the fore-top-mast studding-sail to draw; or, if 
blowing hard, with a rough sea, as is frequently the case 
in this miscalled Pacific, sufficiently free to leave a strait 
wake. This, at a hundred leagues from the land, at 
which distance as before remarked, the regular trade 
blows and the wind hangs well east, will soon carry you 
into the variables, the most prevalent of which are west- 
erly. Numerous infallible tokens give timely notice to 
the seaman of his approach to the land. At thirty 
leagues’ distance, the Albatross, and next the Cape Hen 
(a large black bird, with a short tail and stunted wings) | 
is seen; these and a heavy swell from the southwest, | 
with sea-weed, may be regarded as never-failing indica- 
tions. In making these passages,—though for years I 
never hove a Jog or took above three observations,—I was 
never deceived in my reckoning. 

From Cape Horn, or the southern parts of Chili, in 
the winter, with north-northwest gales, I should recom- 
mend to stand to the westward by day, and put about on 
the larboard tack by night; for the same reasens that, it 
may be remembered, I have in a former part of the work 
recommended the reverse in the northern hemisphere; the 
wind in the southern generally shifting in a suddem squall 
from northwest to southwest or west, and blowing so furi- 
ously as to endanger any vessel taken aback, which would 
be the case if on the starboard tack. This, it is but too 
probable, was the fate of the Anglo-Spanish privateer, 
Valdez, (previously Algerine,) Captain Mitchell, which, 
fitted out in Ria, in 1824, under the auspices of the 
Spanish ambassador at that port, and last seen in a high 
southern latitude, where she had captured a large Genoese 
ship, which she sent into Chiloe, was never more heard 
of. In this ill-fated vessel perished most of the Peruvian | 
cavalry officers, among others the colonel, Count San | 
Miguel, taken in the transport from Ylo, after the defeat | 
of Santa Cruz, as before narrated. 
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The passage round Cape Horn has lost all those terrors 
inspired by the ill success and inexperience of Anson | 
and the earlier navigators. But, although become an/| 
every-day affair, the mode of passing it is still a matter | 
of dispute among navigators, some insisting that the in- 
shore, others the off-shore, passage is the best. For my 
own part I am for the latter. Without doubt good pass- 
ages have been performed in-shore, but a much greater | 
number of severe ones; off-shore you avoid a strong 
northeast current, running from or close round the Cape, | 
and extending past the eastern Falklands; for this I usual- 
ly allowed a mile and a half per hour, and found it not 
a bit too much. Moreover, the weather in general is 
clearer, and the sea more regular; I should therefore re- 
commend to pass wide of the Falklands, well to the south- 
ward of the cape, and not to haul to the northward until | 
in the 84th degree of longitude: by attending to this, 
one is enabled to stand well on in the event of north- 
northwest winds. 

In the year 1820, a fine little brig, belonging to Wey- 
mouth, commanded ly an individual whose knowledge 
of chronometers or lunars extended no further than their 
names, attempted to double the cape for Valparaiso. 
Trusting to what he thought a good dead reckoning, 
which placed him on the chart in the 80th degree of west 
longitude, he shaped his course te the northward accord- 
ingly, hauled in for what he conjectured to be the land 
about Conception, killed the remainder of his live stock, 
and treated his passengers in the true style of “ Fair wind, 
fair allowance.’ His surprise and mortification may be 
easily imagined, on finding himself, instead of being 
within a few days’ sail of his destined port, at the en- 

rance of the river Plate. 

Obliged to run in to recruit his stock, his passengers 
left him at Buenos Ayres, preferring the Pampas and 
Cordilleras to another long and uncertain sea voyage, 
under the auspices of such a navigator. Fortunately, 








the vessel and cargo belonged to himself, and he could 
afford to laugh, as he subsequently did, on his arrival 
after a more successful attempt, at his own ignorance. 
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Chiloe, Baldivia, Conception, and Coquimbo, are all 
safe ports with the northers. Beyond the latter the winds 
are light, but a heavy swell is thrown into Huasco and 
Copiapo. At the full and change of the moon, even 
without a breath of wind, a heavy and unaccountable 
swell sets in to all the ports of Peru, which frequently 
prevents all communication with the shore, except by the 
balsoes of the country, which, when well handled, are 
always safe. 

Chiloe, from its geographical position, good harbours, 
and numcrous resources, in the hands of an enlightened 
and enterprising people, might soon become the key to 
the eastern part of the South Pacific. ‘The southern en- 
trance, between the island and the main, is tolerably 
good, and a pilot may be had at the little Island of Guapa, 
eight leagues south west of Chiloe, on which there are 
several families settled, who rear sheep, and latterly, on 
the peninsula of Tres Montes, a sealing establishment 
was forming. This cape is the only point from the 
Straits of Magellan that obliges a ship to go into the 
open sea. So bold is the coast, that [ knew a sealer, 
who navigated the whole distance in smooth water, every 
night making fast to rocks or trees. 

San Carlos, the principal port, situated at the north- 
west extremity of the island, in latitude 41° 45’ south, 
is of easy entrance in tolerably clear weather, and is a 
good harbour at all seasons, there being several anchor- 
ing-grounds. In summer, vessels may moor from half 
to one mile from the pier: in winter, Point Arenas, or 
Barcacura, is the fittest spot. Well defended by art not 
less than nature, it is a place of great strength, capable of 
resisting an ordinary means of attack. During the late 
struggle, two or three attempts on the part of the patriots, 
one of them under Lord Cochrane, were foiled, and the 
Spanish General Quintanilla continued to hold posses- 
sion, in spite of their most strenuous efforts, until every 
other post appertaining to Spain had successively fallen. 

The town of Castro lies on the east side, between which 
and the main are scattered an archipelago, of smaller isl- 
ands, about eighty in number, all inhabited, and the 
greater part even more susceptible of a ready cultivation 
than their principal, Chiloe, which is nearly one uniform 
dense forest of immense trees. The export trade consists 
of hams, lard, and timber ; the latter principally for build- 
ing. Of this the alerse, a kind of cedar, is the most 
useful and abundant,—one tree alone sometimes produc- 
mg many thousands of planks, twelve feet in length, 
which, so even is the texture of this wood, are split by 
the axe only. 

Hogs are numerous, the forest in which they forage at 
large affording a rich supply of food in its roots, berries, 
and abundant vegetation. The hams, weighing from four 
to twelve pounds, are principally cured by the smoke of 
a peculiar wood, which gives them a remarkably fine 
flavour. In Peru they are preferred to all others, no 
feast or dinner being considered complete without them, 
About thirty thousand are annually exported to this 
market. 

On one occasion, when I took down some seven or 
eight thousand of them, the custom-house officer, a great 
simpleton, astonished at the quantity that from time to 
time passed under his surveillance, expressed his surprise, 
until I accounted for the fact by informing him that in 
Chiloe, instead of killing their pigs, they once a year 
lopped off a leg or shoulder, which always sprouted 
afresh by the ensuing season. 

Fish is good and abundant. Of shell-fish, more espe- 
cially, there is a surprising variety, on which, with pota- 
toes, and the lucha, or rockweed, the indigent classes 
subsist. From this mode of diet, they are, however, sub- 
ject to cutaneous disorders, a sort of itch, The oyster, 
though excellent, is scaree, and is only to be found in 
one spot in a little inlet behind Punta Arenas. 

The imports are aguardiente, wine, tobacco, cotton, aji, 
coarse cottons and woollens, sugar, and salt. All the mer- 
chandise is conveyed by water in the piraguas, a conve- 
nient boat, in shape not unlike the Kingstown wherries, 
and capable of carrying from fifteen to twenty tons. ‘They 
are formed of five or six three-inch planks, sewed firmly 
together with a fibrous plant, found in great abundance 
round the trunks of large trees, and with the same kind 
of stitch used by shoemakers in attaching the soles to 
the upper leathers. ‘The seams are caulked with a bark 
of spongy texture, taken from the alerse tree, and pound- 
ed into a sort of oakum, which has the property of swell- 


sand. 





ing so much, when wetted, as fully to answer the intend- 
ed purpose. 

The north winds blow long and heavily during the 
winter season, and rain often, in torrents, prevails more 
or less the greater part of the year. Hence great diffi- 
culty is found in securing the crops (wheat, pulse, and 
potatoes). 

The population of San Carlos and Castro, including 
the garrison of the former, is computed at about eleven 
thousand ; the total of all the islands, a hundred thou- 
The inhabitants, principally Creoles, descended 
from Spaniards and natives, with some few of the abo- 
rigines, are a strong, active, and well-formed race. The 
women have small and handsome features, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘hey evince a peculiar predilection for strangers, 
who, from the little intercourse, are always well received 
and kindly treated. ‘The serang of the Calcutta ship 
Stanmore, a remarkably fine-looking Arab, in the pic- 
turesque costume of his country, caused, I remember, as 
great a sensation as the appearance of the Great Mogul 
might be supposed to create in the streets of London. 
On my first visit, the only dress of the female islanders, 
was the bayatilla de castilla, in coloured flannels or frieze 
of Spain, without stockings, and rarely with shoes, a 
kind of wooden clog being the ordinary succedaneum. 
At present, however, the persons of many of them are 
attired in the finest manufactures of England and France. 

The Chilotes are brave, and make better soldiers than 
others along the coast. When I last visited the island 
in 1828, they mustered fourteen thousand abie-bodied 
men, enrolled by Quintanilla as militia; they are still 
well affected to the old government, and, were Spain de- 
sirous at this moment of disturbing the existing order of 
things, a Spanish squadron, with arms and money, 
might, I have little doubt, soon equip an expedition that 
would march from one extremity of Chili to the other, 
before means could be found to repel them. In the time 
of the royalists, a large garrison was kept up which was 
regularly paid from the royal treasury at Lima; at pre- 
sent all this is done by barter. A dollar is rarely seen 
and never touched by the poorer classes. 

Two degrees farther north is the river and well-forti- 
fied harbour of Valdivia, a place in the time of the 
Spaniards of great importance, as forming a stronghold 
against the incursions of the neighbouring warlike 
tribes, the Araucanos, Chilotes, and others, inhabiting 
the southeastern parts of Chili. It is now a port of in- 
considerable trade; the town is small, and, with the 
neighbouring district, a thickly wooded country thinly 
inhabited. This place has recently obtained some ce- 
lebrity by the gallant and successful attack made on it by 
Lord Cochrane, with only one frigate and a brig, storm- 
ing in succession the chain of forts on the margin of the 
harbour. 

Between this and Conception lie the islands of Mocha 
and St. Mary’s, both offering convenient anchorage for 
whalers in the time of war; there are in the latter two 
good bays, one on the northwest, the other on the so - 
cast side of the island. In the former are found great 
numbers of wild horses, an excellent substitute for beef ; 
pigs, seals, and wild pigeons. ‘The latter abounds in fine 
timber and plenty of hogs. Sealers frequently leave a 


‘boat’s crew to collect sealskins. 


In this neighbourhood are found the bravest and most 
ferocious of the native Indian tribes. They, however, 
by the policy of the government, in the periodical supply 
of blankets, and now and then wherewithal to gratify 
their characteristic propensity to savage drunkenness, 
are now kept quiet. But woe to the wayworn stranger, 
or the shipwrecked mariner, that may fall into their 
hands! Some time previous to my quitting this part of 
the world, a vessel, the Saracen, was wrecked among 
them, the crew of which would have all been sacrificed 
but for the timely arrival of one of the Indian chiefs. 
Among the bravest of these tribes, before they quitted 
their native valley, ranked the renowned Araucanians, 
the most constant and irreconcilable of all the enemies 
of Spain. This gallant little band, afier a sanguinary 
struggle of nearly three centuries against the best dis- 
ciplined forces of Spain and Chili, having disposed of 
their ancient inheritance to the people of Conception, to 
whom they were a constant bughear, have now retired 
inland. 

Conception, or Penco, situated between the 36th and 
37th degrees of south latitude, for the goodness of its 
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port (Talcuhuana),* the salubrity of its climate, and the 
fertility of the neighbouring district, is superior to every 
other part of Chili; and, in my opinion, much to be pre- 
ferred as the site of its capital. At all events it should 
be the naval depot, and though the localities are unfa- 
vourable to the formation of docks, Moreton’s patent 
slips for hauling up ships, and for the laying down of 
which every facility exists, might well supply the place 
of them. Such is the richness of the surrounding soil, 
that a few enterprising capitalists might, I am_per- 
suaded, make it a complete garden.* 

I once made an excursion with a gentleman of Sant- 
iago, taking a circuit of forty leagues, and visiting on 
our route the ancient city of Chillan. It was during the 
joyous season of the vintage, and we found on the va- 
rious extensive estates through which we passed ani- 
mated scenes of hilarity and bustle, on which the memory 
dwells with delight—all being busily employed in col- 
lecting the rich Bacchanalian harvest—the whole seeming 
more like a general festivity than a laborious process. 
The principal produce of these estates is the grape, be- 
sides which, however, they in general rear a few horned 
cattle and sheep. The vines are generally planted on 
the sides of the hills, having a gentle slope and northern 
aspect. In their cultivation they require as little care as 
our dwarf peas. Every where, as we proceeded, we ex- 
perienced the most cordial reception and a warm-hearted 
hospitality bordering en profusion. In fact, the only in- 
convenience experienced was from the difficulty of get- 
ting away; fresh groups of kindred or friends would 
constantly pour in to welcome and invite the stranger, 
and beseech him to tarry another and another day. On 
one occasion, after a long and fatiguing day’s ride, while 
pushing forward for the residence of one of the lords of 
the soil, we found ourselves benighted. After groping 
our way for some time in the dark, we at length stum- 
bled on a small farm-house, the family of which were 
about to retire to bed. Our appearance, hovrever, in- 
stantly suspended the preparations fer repose; we were 
cordially welcomed, the room was again lighted up, a 
good supper wes soon smoking on the board, their best 
wine (anejo) was produced, and, to our surprise and 
pleasure, by the time we had made an excellent meal, a 
dozen young folks arrived in their holiday clothes, many 
of them pretty interesting girls. ‘These, with all the 
naiveté and unaffected manners of primitive nature, were 
soon as much at home with us as if we had been old 
acquaintances, and soon the whole party were in motion, 
singing and dancing, which was kept up until nearly 
daybreak. We were so much gratified with our enter- 
tainment that we remained with these worthy peop! 
three days. Subsequently, the whole family paid a visit 
to the port, and afforded me an opportunity, which it is 
needless to say I eacerly seized, of showing tke grateful 
sense I entertained for their disinterested kindness. 

No longer threatened by their old and redoubted ene- 
mies, the Araucanians, who, having sold their beautiful 
valley, have retired inland, or suffering from the vindic- 


tive rancour of their more recent foes, the Spaniards, | 


Conception is already rapidly increasing in trade and im- 
portance, promising ere long te become one of the most 
flourishing sea-port towns in South America. The pro- 
ductions are wheat, wine, pulse of every kind, arrow- 
root in abundance, timber of all sizes, and adapted to 
every purpose of ship-building or architecture; large 
quantities of excellent cheese are also made and export- 
ed, besides dried beef, tallow, and hides. Plenty of good 
coal is found in the neighbourhood, as well as materials 
for bricks and lime. The anchorage of this magnificent 
bay, extending from one extreme to the other a distance 
of five miles, and sheltered by the fine island of Quin- 


querina, is excellent, the shores abound with shell fish, | 


and the muscles in particular, large and fat, are held in 
much estimation. 

Between Conception and Valparaiso is the river and 
port of Maule, the ingress and egress to which are ren- 
dered difficult by a bar formed of the drifting sand, that 
often shifts the course of the channel, which however is 
always sufficiently deep for vessels of three hundred 
tons. With the aid of a couple of small tug boats, this 
difficulty might be easily obviated, as, when either within 
or outside the bar, there is no danger. The river is na- 





* These two towns have since been destroyed by an 
earthquake.— Ed. 


vigable for small vessels and barges, through a fertile and 
well-inhabited country, where every article of produce is 
cheaper than at either Conception or Valparaiso, as far 
as the city of Talea. Hence an extensive export trade 


Chili and Peru, and Maule might become a place of im- 
portance, especially for ship-building; at present it is no- 
thing. Money being scarce at all the before-mentioned 
places, it is now scarcely worth while to touch at them 
with « cargo. When the garrisons, as formerly, were 
paid in dollars, things were different ; then the governors 
always hailed with pleasure the arrival of a ship, and 
without scruple emptied the military chest, and laid out 
the last dollar in suitable purchases, which were retailed 
to the troops and inhabitants at perhaps one or two hun- 
dred per cent. 

At present the troops are paid chiefly in tobacco, pa- 
per for cigars, and a few articles considered luxuries, re- 
ceiving very little cash. ‘The contraband trade is car- 
ried on with difficulty, generally by means of false pack- 
ages, a few pieces of low-priced goods being placed at 
the top and the more valuable underneath, and this can 
only be effected through the connivance of the officers 
of the customs. The precious metals, however, are 
smuggled on board with greater facility, especially in 
Peru, where every muleteer, choosing his own path over 
the extensive plains, and his place of shipment, can 
easily elude the Argus-eyed collectors and searchers. 
Nine-tenths of the specie is thus transferred on board. 
The tonnage dues, one real per ton, and four in Peru, 
bear particularly hard on those traders, who, unacquaint- 
ed with the system, engage to land goods at the inter- 
mediate ports of Arica and Islay on their way to Lima. 

Most of the freight in specie is sent home in merchant- 
vessels, to avoid the delay so frequently occurring in the 
transshipment in ships of war from one to the other, as 
they may be required for other services. I was once a 
loser of a large sum, remitted in a brig of war, which, 
on putting into Rio, being despatched on some particular 
service, was obliged to land the money at the custom- 
house, from which it was finally reshipped in a packet 
and Janded at Falmouth, all the expenses from the delay, 
&c. falling on my shoulders. Instances have even been 


Mexico, California, and back again to Valparaiso. 

Between Copiapa and Cobija lies the desert of Ata- 
carma, on the coast of which are several good bays, and 
the harbour of Mexillones, in latitude 22° 8, one of the 
finest in the world. 

Cobiia iz a convenient little port, with one or two 
small springs of brackish water. From being only the 
occasional resort of smugglers, and the habitation of two 
or t»ree poor fat..ilies of fishermen, it has, since the sepa- 
ration of Upper Peru, or Bolivia, become a place of 
great note, and is the only sea-port belonging to the 
rich provinces of Potosi,—from which it is fourteen 
days’ journey distant—Cachabamba, Oruso, La Paz, and 
La Plata. 

Here goods are permitted to be landed on paying a 
duty of two per cent., and money and specie shipped at 
'a moderate rate. Warehouses and dwellings are rising 
jin all directions, and every thing betokens that it will 
|soon become a principal point of commerce. Here, 
| however, as elsewhere along this coast, they are exposed 
jat certain seasons of the moon to a heavy swell, which 
prevents coramunication with the shore by the ordinary 
means. 





—=— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Meritorious conduct of Pritsh Naval Commanders in the Pacific 
—Consuls—Remarks—Hints—Deparvure from Valparaiso—Con- 
clusion. 

I cannot close my narrative, without bearing my hum- 
ble testimony to the judgment, tact, and officer-like con- 
duct, displayed in the discharge of their arduous duties 
by the commanders of our ships-of-war in the Pacific, 
during the twelve years I was engaged in the trade along 
ithe coast. To reconcile confliciing interests and adverse 
pretensions, among a people little acquainted with mer- 
cantile usages, and imbued with political and religious 
prejudices ; at a period, too, when party-spirit ran high, 
and each, influenced by the most violent and vindictive 
feelings, was jealously awake to any real or imagined 
partiality or undue preference: when the vessels and 
subjects of our own country, engaged and mixed up with 
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might be advantageously carried on to the other ports of 


known of dollars thus transferred taking the round of 





one faction or the other, were daily compromising them- 
selves, and, as a dernier ressort, looked to the quarter- 
deck for advice and assistance, to extricate them from the 
difficulties, and dilemmas, consequent on their adventu- 
rous recklessness and imprudence ; to uphold the honour 
of their country’s flag, and finally to win the meed of 
praise from both sides, and give general satisfaction,—all 
this, I say, required no small share of acumen, discretion, 
promptitude, activity, and moderation. 

Whatever the faults of omission and commission of 
the late naval administration, and I for one, in common 
with all I am acquainted with in the service, believe they 
were not a few,—still do they deserve praise for the dis- 
crimination evinced in the selection of officers appointed 
to discharge the above onerous and complicated duties. 

With such men as Sir Thomas Hardy, Captains Ma- 
ling, Brown, Shirreft, M‘Kenzie, Spenser, Hall, Coghlan, 
and Ferguson; the unfledged youths despatched from 
the Foreign-Office to take care of our wealthy commer- 
cial interests, to represent majesty, and to protect the 
subject, without being versed in the usages of the coun- 
try, or knowing a word of the language, perhaps absent 
from their stations, and residing a hundred miles up the 
country, might (but forpatronage) be well dispensed with. 

An intelligent commodore, or senior officer, with two 
or three small craft to collect freights, and visit the minor 
ports, the larger ships employed alternately between Val- 
paraiso and Lima, according to the season, would ensure 
a much more commanding and certain protection than 
any individual under the title of consul; who, residing 
among the natives, and shackled by motives of friend- 
ship, conciliation, or convenience, would remonstrate or 
take the necessary measures to obtain justice, with much 
less chance of success. 

While lying in Ancon in 1821, my brig was plunder- 
ed of nine thousand dollars by the custom-house. One 
short letter from Sir Thomas Hardy caused it to be re- 
stored in less than a quarter of an hour, and the officers 
who took it to be dismissed. Where is the consul that 
could have done as much? 

Protests and other decuments of insurance might al- 
ways be made at Lloyd’s agency office, or to any respec- 
table resident merchant. At Conceptton, Coquimbo, 
and Islay, the office of consul is a complete sinecure ; 
and at the other places there is little other duty to per- 
form than that of receiving the fees of office, and settling 
disputes between the ship-masters and their crews, which, 
after all, can always be more promptly arranged on the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war. 

In all the ports of Peru, many of which have not a 
gun to protect them from an attack, on the arrival of a 
ship the register is delivered up to the captain of the 
port. On the least change of government a change of 
these officers generally takes place; hence at different 
times ships have frequently risked the loss of these neces- 
sary papers. Thus it happened at Callao in 1824, when 
the garrison having mutinied, and surrendered the castle 
to the Spaniards, all the patriot authorities fled, leaving 
fifty sail to shift as they might without their papers ; 
and, had it not been for the spirited conduct of Captain 
Martin, of his Majesty’s ship Fly, who, at the risk of his 
life, went on shore and broke open the office of the cap- 
tain of the port, the whole of them might have been 
burnt or otherwise destroyed. In every part of the world 
that I have visited, the consuls took charge of these docu- 
ments, giving a proper certificate, with the consular seal 
affixed. 

On another occasion, while lying at Quilea, then in 
the hands of the royalists, with several other English 
vessels employed in the coasting trade, a Spanish armed 
vessel arrived, which had no sooner cast anchor, than 
her commander, hoisting out his boats, commenced over- 
hauling us. Considering that he had no more right to 
take such a step in the presence of a British man-of- 
war, without permission, than if in the open sea, Quilea, 
undefended by a single fort, affording no protection, I 
waited on Captain Martin with a statement of the facts, 
who, coinciding with me in my view of the case, in- 
stantly gave the Spaniard to understand, through me, 
who, as I understood the Spanish language, acted as in- 
terpreter, that if he gave the slightest umbrage or mo- 
lestation to any British vessel in the presence of his 
ship, he would examine his, the privateer’s commission, 
crew, and log, take out every Englishman serving on 
board; and if it should appear he had done any thing 
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contrary to the Jaw of nations, or the usages of war, he| 
would take charge of his vessel and tow him down to the, 
Cambridge, and leave him to be dealt with by Commo. | 
dore Maling. This well-timed warning saved three ves- 
sels from detention, and the consequent trouble and ex-| 
pense. 

On the 15th of May, 1830, I took my final departure 
from Valparaiso, and arrived off Plymouth on the 13th 
of August following. Here I was put on shore exceed- 
ingly ill of a rheumatic fever, brought on by a severe 
cold caught off Cape Horn, and which, during the pass- 
age, in spite of the hospitable attentions of Captain 
Hall, nearly carried me off. Worn down with disease, 
depressed in spirits, and almost indifferent to life, I ar- 
rived in London, and am indebted, under Providence, for 
my subsequent recovery, chiefly to the solace and atten- 
tions of the same kind friend and his family so often al- 
luded to in the course of my narrative. With the re- 
covery of my bodily health returned also that mental re- 
pose to which I had for some time been a stranger ; and | 
though, so often mistaking the road, and hurled from my 
seat, when on the full trot, and apparently on the high- 
way to fortune, I may occasionally, as honest John Bun- 
yan would say, have floundered in the slough oi de- 
spond; though, in climbing the ladder of fame and ad- 
vancement, hosts of the undeserving striplings of yester- 
day, whose principal or only merit was a name, may 
have monopolised the steps, and prevented my mount- 
ing ; yet the reflection that “’tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success, we may do more, we may deserve it,” has 
consoled me, and I can now look back on the alternating 
vicissitudes of an eventful life as on the varying phan- 


Pounds 
From Valparaiso to Lima, five doubloons, sterling 
equal to . ° . . . . « 3 
From Arica to Lima, three doubloons, 
From Islay to Lima, three doubloons. 
From Lima to Valparaiso or Intermedios, 


six doubloons, or = . ‘ P ° 23 
‘rom London to Valparaiso, —. . - - 89 
From London to Lima, . . » ° - 90 
From Lima home, . > - : > - 110 


From Valparaiso home, 100 

The whole line of sea-coast is but thinly inhabited. 
Cobija is the first place after Copiapa where any thing 
like a regular trade is carried on. Hence all the provin- 
ces of Bolivia are supplied, and a great part of Peru, 
there being scarcely any duties levied: those of Peru are 
thirty-three per cent. on general goods, and ninety per 
cent, on others. 

Next to Cobija is the river Loa, the water of which is 


/not drinkable from its bitterness, acquired by its mixture 


with a smaller stream, which, running through a stratum 
of saltpetre, falls into it about three leagues from its 
mouth, Salt and saltpetre are so abundant in all the 
low sandy plains along the coast, that millions of tons of 
the latter might be collected about Pisagua and Tquique 
alone. In short, the whole desert of Atacarma abounds 
with rich mines of copper, tale, arsenic, and other mine- 
rals, the two latter principally about Camerones and 
Aurora. 
te 
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tasms of a troubled dream. 
—— 
APPENDIX—No. I. 
HINTS TO TRADERS TO THE PACIFIC, 


Ship-owners and others, freighting their vessels from 
England to any of the intermediate ports of Peru, and 
not aware of the difficulty of landing cargoes in their 
own boats, or of the heavy tonnage duties of four reals 
(two shillings) per ton, levied un landing any part, how- 
ever small, of their cargo, will find these exactions come 
very heavy on them. Suppose, for instance, a vessel of 
two hundred tons takes a cargo in to touch at Valparaiso, 
Arica, Islay, and Lima, if she makes a thousand pounds 
freight, there will be deducted at the former place—ton- 
nage, one real per ton; anchorage, twelve dollars; wa- 
ter, hospital, and other charges, amounting to near 
twenty pounds; and at each of the others nearly double 





Remarks on Tmpressment—Hints for improving the mcraland phy- 
sical condition of Secamen—Contrast between Amer can and Eng- 
lish seamen—Dvp'orable condition of many of the latter. 

Having passed the greater portion of my life among 

that deserving class of men to whom Britain in the hour 
of need has always looked as the right arm of her 
strength,—having for many years shared their hard lot 
in common with them, and marked well their habits and 
condition, physical and moral,—it is but natural that I 
should feel a corresponding interest in all that concerns 
them; and as the question of impressment, and others, 
having for their motive the amelioration of that condi- 
tion, have attracted the tardy notice of the legislature 
and the public, T need not, perhaps, apologise for hazard- 
ing a few ideas which, since the foregoing pages went 
to press, have suggested themselves, in addition to one 
or two loose hints given en passant in the former part of 
my narrative, 

With respect to tmpressment, I may be permitted to 
observe, that if, as is contended, “ the system cannot be 








that sum, making altogether about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Probably to all this may be added, the addi- 
tional expenses arising from shipping a fresh crew, who) 
will demand higher wages. Care should therefore be 
taken in wording the charter parties ; for should the ves- 
sel be bound to any of the Mexican ports, the expenses 
would be found more than double those of Peru. 

It should aiso be understood, that if ballast is required 
at any of them, it is difficult to procure, and very ex pen- 
sive at Arica, the large stones thrown up from time to 
time are collected for this purpose by the hornalleros or 
peones (porters), who transport the goods from the boats 
to the custom-house, and who, like all other monopolists, 
levy their own price on their goods, frequently imposing 
on the trader in a most shameful manner. Determined, 
however, that they should not “ get to windward of me,” 
I commenced the custom of ballasting with sand, taken 
from the neighbourhood of the mole, which I always 
found to answer extremely well. 

At all these ports, a custom-house officer (guarda) is 
put on board, who expects either to mess in the cabin 7 
receive one dollar a day for his board. They are gene- 
rally well-behaved, decent young men, who, by civil treat- 
ment, may always be conciliated. Indeed, with a little 
management, little trouble need be apprehended from the 
custom-house. 

Stock, in any quantity, may be procured at all the 
ports of the coast, by sending into the neighbouring 
country for it. Sheep, pigs, fowls, turkeys, (no geese, 
and ducks are scarce,) hogs’ lard, sweet potatoes, plan- 
tains, Indian corn, calavances, olives, olive oil, are abun- 
Sugar and syrup are dear, except at Valparaiso : 








dant. 


the passage-money, however, is regulated accordingly. 
The following is the usual rate of the latter :-— 





entirely dispensed with,” it at least need not be enforced 
but in cases of absolute necessity, when the salvation of 
the state depends on it, and when other means are found 
inadequate to the emergency. 

Secondly, if the system must be continued, if it must 
he ranked among the class of evils necessary, it may 
with safety be so modified as to be no longer the grind- 
ing oppressive measures that all parties are unanimous in 
acknowledging it to be. Might not a definite period of 
service for each individual impressed be well substituted 
for the indefinite one hitherto enforced ? at the termina- 
tion of which he might claim his discharge. This, with 
encouragement in the shape of pension, after wounds or 
long service, would go far in neutralizing that antipathy 
to the service hitherto so general among our seamen ; 
under the present system, in time of war, their situation 
is actually hopeless. An individual torn suddenly from 
his wife and family, (and this to my knowledge has been 
the case with thousands, even of landsmen, however the 
fact may have been disputed by a certain professional 
functionary,) may be carried away to a foreign station, 
where he my, by draughting or otherwise, be detained 
for any term. 

Among the means to supersede this violent anomalous 
practice altogether, the following might not be unworthy 
of consideration, All men-of-war might carry a certain 
number of king’s apprentices, regularly bound and inden- 
tured, until the age of twenty-one, at the rate of one for 
every gun. 

Marines, as is well known to every professional man 
of experience, frequently make effective, and excellent 
ordinary, or able seamen; these might after a limited 
service be encouraged to change the cvlour of their cloth, 


a measure which would ensure to the service many ya- 
luable and active young men, well trained in habits of 
discipline and cleanliness, and used to both arms. Hi- 
therto the merits of this fine corps has not been appre- 
ciated as it ought. o 

In the event of war, every sea-port in the United 
Kingdom should be obliged to supply a certain number 
of seamen proportioned to the trade of the place. These, 
as before suggested, to serve for a limited term, to whom 
a liberal bounty should be accorded, and the advantages 
of pay and prize-money made known. At the samé time 
the wages of merchant-ships strictly kept down, should 
not be allowed to exceed those of the navy, more than it 
does in the time of peace, under heavy penalties. 

A list of all ships wanting men, with the names of 
their commanders, and their probable station, should be 
kept at each rendezvous. ‘The men to be permitted to 
enter, as at present, for three years, or with the option of 
any additional period. 

Should any thing in the shape of these hints ever be 
carried into effect, I feel persuaded that there would not 
only be much less difficulty in manning our fleets, but 
the crews in general would present a pleasing contrast to 
the ragamuflins,—many of them, as I have before shown, 
the purgings of our prisons,—hitherto produced from our 
guardships. 

In order to improve the morale of seamen generally, 
our mercantile regulations should undergo a revision. 
Less should be left to the cupidity and caprice of fero- 
cious and ignorant individuals, who, though not so rife 
as formerly, are still occasionally to be found entrusted 
with the vessels, property, and I might add the lives of 
so many of his majesty’s subjects. Masters of ships, and 
their subordinates, should be restricted in their power 
of ill-treating, half-starving, or furnishing bad provisions 
to their men, the former, at the same time, to be as effec- 
tually protected in the execution of their duty by every 
necessary legal enactment. The ship’s articles defining 
clearly the relative duties of each, the fines and penalties 
in default of the latter, with a scale of the allowance of 
provisions for each individual, and the proper time of rest 
and labour, on ordinary occasions, (liable to circum- 
stances of emergency, and according to the voyage,) 
should be hung up in a conspicuous part of the vessel, 
so that every individual may have access to them. 

Every vessel should be obliged to carry the number of 
apprentices required by law. 

Shipping offices might be established for the different 
branches of trade, and no individual should be taken 
without a character from his last ship. He should also 
be required to fit himself with a stock of clothing and ne- 
cessaries adapted to the voyage, out of his advance; and 
on the ship’s return, he should receive his wages at the 
same office, under the inspection of some one authorised 
to insure justice, and to arbitrate in all disputes between 








the respective parties. All boarding-houses, as I have 
elsewhere suggested, should be under thé surveillance of 
the magistrate of the district, and should be licensed only 
to respectable peopic. 

The Americans manage these matters much better than 
we do. Superior order is observed in their trading ships. 
The quality of their provisions is better, and the allow- 
ance fixed by law is greater. When the latter by scar- 
city is curtailed, the wages are doubled ; this makes them 
take care to lay in a sufficient stock for the passage. 
Less grog is distributed, and more coffee, tea, and sugar, 
with a drink called switchell, a beverage made from mo- 
lasses, vinegar, and water, and recognised by our sailors 
under the name of cobler’s punch. The men, in general 
more moral and provident, in fact, quite a superior class 
to our seamen, lay by their hard-earned gettings, seldom 
serving on the treacherous element longer than is suffi- 
cient to save a few hundred dollars, when they embark 
in some less hazardous enterprise. 

What a contrast is this to our ships,—in which the 
scenes of immorality, disorder, insubordination, and even 
mutiny, continually witnessed during long voyages, as is 
well attested by the frequent complaints to the authori- 
ties at home and abroad, are at once a reproach and dis- 
grace to the character of Englishmen. The improvi- 
dence of our seamen, an absolute vice, is proverbial. 
Thousands of these men at the termination of their voy- 
age receive sums amounting to from fifty to one hundred 
pounds or more; but when do we ever hear of one of 
them laying by a farthing “ for a rainy day ?” Generous 
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and uncalculating to a fault, poor Jack, 
host of specious and designing miscreants of both sexe 
by whom he is often surrounded, falls an easy prey, and 
is soon stripped of the harvest of his toils, perils, and 
privations. 

However little the sixpence a month paid to Green- 
wich may individually be felt—if the rich funds of that 
noble institution, as is probable, no longer require this 
addition to its means, it might well be applied to the 
raising of an asylum for merchant seamen worn out by 
age and sickness. It is really distressing to witness the 
number of old and infirm men wandering about the 
streets in the last state of misery and destitution, without 
a roof to shelter them. Many of these unfortunate men 
possess a double claim on our commiseration, from hav- 
ing served in our ships of war, when England, contend- 
ing with the world in arms, was struggling for her exist- 
ence as a nation; but who, with the characteristic in- 
discretion and want of foresight of seamen—not seldom 
from tyrannical usage—having been urged to desert after 
long servitude, have forfeited their claims to the provi- 
sion they would otherwise have been entitled to. 

I met a poor fellow the other day with scarcely suffi- 
cient rags to cover his nakedness, who, a short time pre- 
viously arriving from a south sea voyage, had, I well 
know, received seventy-five pounds, independent of his 
slop-bill. On enquiring into the causes of his distress, 
with the usual indifference of sailors he informed me that 
with the exception of fifteen pounds in cash, of which, 
and his hat, shoes, and jacket, he had been robbed a few 
nights before in a public house, he had spent his money 
like a good fellow. That subsequently, to “ raise the 
wind,” he had sold his trowsers, for which he had paid 
twenty-four shillings to a Jew, for six and the tattered 
ones he stood in. That “hard up,” as he was, he had 
no hope of getting afloat again, except throygh the assist- 
ance of the asylum or seaman’s hospital. 

Thus fares it with our unfortunate seamen, and it 
might be safely said, that nine-tenths of their property is 
thus plundered from them by the harpies before described. 
It is high time something should be done for their protec- 
tion. THE END. 

—<>-— 
From the Metr »politan Magazine. 
oH! WHERE Is HE WHA LOVES ME BEsT? 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
Ob! where is he wha loves me best, 
My love Willie ? 
Oh! where is he wha loves me best, 
My love Willie ? 
His bonnie bark is on the sea, 
But weel I ken his heart's wi’ me; 
Oh! what I'd gie his face to see,— 
My love Willie! 
He loved me frae his boyish days, 
My love Willie ! 
He loved me frae his boyish days, 
My love Willie! 
He wooed me wi’ his winsome een, 
We danced together on the green, 
And aye frae kirk wi’ me was seen, 
My love Willie ! 
*T was sweet to meet, but sair to part, 
My love Willie! 
‘Twas sweet to meet, but sair to part, 
My love Willie ! 
I clasp’d his plaid aboon his breast, 
And lang and fond my lip he press’d, 
But few the words our grief express’d, 
My love Willie! 
When he comes back to marry me, 
My love Willie! 
When he comes back to marry me, 
My love Willie! 
He'll deck me like a high-born maid, 
Wi’ golden brooch and silken plaid, 
And a’ wi’ gems my locks he’ll braid, 
My love Willie! 
Oh! where is he wha loves me best, 
My love Willie ? 
Ol! where is he wha loves me best, 
My love Willie ? 
His bonnie bark is on the sea, 
But weel I ken his heart’s wi’ ine ; 
Oh! what I'd gie his face to see,-- 
My love Willie ! 
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voyage of Captain Phipps, was, in 1817, revived by Mr, 
William Scoresby, a highly gifted and talented navigator, 
who then commanded a ship on the Greenland fishery, 
but now a respectable and useful member of the Church 
of England, at Exeter. This gentleman, in a well penned 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks, represented that so great a 
change had taken place in the season and the position of 
the ice in the Arctic Regions, that the time had probably 
arrived when the long-agitated problem might be solved. 

His object was, no doubt, employment on this arduons 
service, that as he had been the proposer he might share 
in the glory of the enterprise. Why his services were 
rejected does not appear, but I have his own authority 
for saying that he would have accepted “ any situation 
in the expedition which a gentleman could hold.” He 
cannot, however, be deprived of the merit of being the 
promoter of all the attempts which have been made since 
Sir Joseph Banks’s high recommendation of 
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Introduction. 
This new book respecting the arctic regions has been 





delayed so long after Captain Ross’s return, that the in. 
terest attached to its contents has somewhat abated, and | 
in addition, there is more of detail than is necessary to that time. 


the general reader, or than most would patiently go | his proposal to the government was attended to, and a 
[circular was written to discover what officer of the navy 


through. ; 4 ; 
‘ 5 ‘ : . { had served most among ice. In the mean time ships 
abridgement in such a manner that it reads like a con-! were purchased, and were not only in a great state of 


tinuous narrative; the mode of doing this has been to} forwardness before I was selected to command them, but 
The purser and 


At the cost of some labour we have made an 


omit those dates in the Journal which afforded no record | #!! the junior officers were appointed. 
: : : , |my nephew, then only seventeen years of age, being th 
of value, and to abridge other daily records in which no-| » Mel engi: J J age, g the 
tis | only individuals of my own selection, 
By this method the reader will ve , , 
’ I believe there is no instance on record where an officer 


as appointed to command such an enterprise without 


thing new was detailed. 
follow the expedition, and at the conclusion have almost] y 
as good an idea of what was effected, and of the suffer- | his having been consulted as to the qualities of the ships 


ings of a confinement in the ice as if this whole bulky | he was to conduc t; but with me it was not the case, and 

when I arrived in London I was concerned to discover 
. ; : , |that the ships (by that time half finished) were totally 
to the present king, and opens with an introduction con-| ynfit for such a service; but my remonstrances were too 


volume had been gone through. The work is dedicated 


taining an historical summary of all the voyages made} late, and I was told that if I did not choose to aceept the 
|command some one else would; and as I had left the 
| Driver, it was the only chance I had for promotion. I 
must here remark, however, that I throw no blame on 

The results of all these voyages show that the discovery | the late Admiralty on this account; their lordships eon- 
and survey of the land between Greenland and Asia had lsulted, before I was selected, people well qualified to give 
gradually advanced ; so that when my voyage was under-| them information ; but these people had ships to sell or 
taken in 1829, there were only 150 miles on the west! strengthen, and the temptation of gaining 6 or 7000, 
side, near Behring’s strait, and 500 miles on the east| was sufficient to turn the scale; and I alone, who had 
side, between Cape Garry and Cape Turnagain, unex-| the whole responsibility, was doomed to be the sufferer. 
Davis may be said to have made the first im-{'Uhe truth of my assertion is fully demonstrated in the 
narrative of my first voyage, and in the employment, 


in pursuit of a northwest passage. This introduction is 


thus concluded :— 


plored. 


portant advance towards a passage, and Baflin the second, 
The latter was found to be correct in his latitudes, but 
his longitudes were proved to be the reverse. The last 


subsequently, of ships of a totally different class. The 
officers were all, certainly, as seamen and navigators, well 





qualified, but none had ever wintered, or had any con- 
siderable experience among ice; the service was entirely 
new to them, and for this reason ice masters and mates 
were appointed, whose opinions of course had much the 
more weight, but if T had had officers of my own selee- 


of these statements on his part seems to have led to the 
unjust supposition that he was equally incorrect in every 
thing ; whence it happened, under some criticisms which 
I have now no intention to examine, that all which he 
had done was asserted to be incorrect and false. Hence} 
was James’s island expunged from our charts; but far} tion, I could have found those who combined those quali- 
more uncharitably, as well as improperly, the bay which | ties with experience among ice, even more than my own ; 
had so long and so justly born his name was equally ob-| and I would certainly have employed Mr. Scoresby. As 
literated: as if this great navigator had seen nothing and | the results of my first expedition have been long before 
done nothing. It is not thus that men will be tempted} the public, and as it has been alluded to in the course of 
to sacrifice their time, their comforts, their fortunes, and | this narrative, I need only remark that it, es well as the 
their lives, in the service of mankind: but if fame must} subsequent voyages which precede my last, proves how 
hereafter be allotted or withheld by any one who may} much, or rather how entirely our humble endeavours de+ 
assume the office of a judge, then let the men of ability} pend on Divine Providence, which has wisely put less 
and enterprise withdraw, unless they are of that better/ within our power than in any other kind of navigation. 
spirit which finds its reward in an approving conscience.}| Added to the disadvantages which I have mentioned, 

If the name of Baffin was restored to its exalted place,|there were others which were beyond our control, which 
as I trust it was by my voyage in 1818, I may now pro-j seemed to combine against the success of the enterprise, 
ceed to remark, that the results of my late expedition} and the disappointment created a feeling towards the 
consist in the discovery of King William’s land; the} commander, against which nothing but a consciousness 
isthmus and peninsula of Boothia Felix; the gulf of{ that he had always done his duty could have supported 
Boothia : the western sea of King William, and the true) him; and which he now confesses made him anxious to 
position of a northern magnetic pole; and in regard to! prove that he could treat with a far different feeling all 
the question of a northwest passage, it is fully establish-| the abuse which has been so unsparingly, and he must 
ed that there is none through Prince Regent’s inlet, or) add unjustly attached to his name. The expeditions 
to the southward of the latitude of 74° north, Besides} subsequent to my first were closely watched by myself, 
this, nany important and interesting facts regarding Mag-| with the view of correcting errors from whatever cause 
netism and other branches of science and natural know-| they might arise, and I soon discovered that the ships 
ledge in the conclusion of the voyage. The banks of} which had been employed since 1817, had been far too 
the Isabella and Alexander were restored to their Renniél large ; for while they carried provisions only in the same 
position in the chart, and the line of coast fully verified ;| proportions to their crews, as a vessel half the size does 
and several harbours surveyed and discovered. |to her crew, they drew such an increased depth of water, 

There remains, therefore, still the 150 miles to the | viz., eighteen fect instead of eight, as to render naviga- 
westward, and to the eastward the space between Cape | tion in them much more unsafe, gs in the instance of the 
Turnagain and the coast seen by Sir Edward Parry,| Fury, which ship was damaged because her depth was 
which may be estimafed at 400 miles. { greater than that of the ice, and when damaged had to 

It is not generally known that the question of “a north-| be unloaded and hove down, and during this process that 
west passage,” which had been lying dormant since the! occupied several days, she was wrecked; whereas the 
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Victory was actually laid on the ground, with all her 
stores, and when the tide fell she was dry (for she drew 
only seven feet,) and her leak was stopped. Like the 
Fury, she carried two and a half years’ provisions, be- 
sides coals for 1000 hours; and had the boiler and other 
parts of the machinery not given way, there can be no 
doubt but the services might have been performed, as far 
as the navigation was concerned, in fifteen months in- 
stead of four years and a half. Baflin’s ship, though 
only thirty tons, was far more fit than either the Isabella, 
Fury, or Hecla. Sir Edward Parry’s two voyages in 
that direction, and Sir John Franklin’s journeys to the 
Polar Sea, had directed the eyes of the scientific world 
to Prince Regent’s inlet, and with the exception of the 
late Major Rennell, there was no one that I conversed 
with on the subject, who did not say, that if no passage 
was found between Cape Garry and Point Turnagain 
there could be none at all. The major was indeed of 
opinion that there was none there, and his reasons for it 
were well founded. It was, however, obvious that it be- 
came my duty, in undertaking this enterprise, to decide 
that question in the first place, and then turn my atten- 
tion to the next opening further north, and it was an 
extraordinary fact that the first discovery we made was, 
that Creswell bay was at least thirty miles deeper than 
where the land had been laid down on the preceding 
voyage, even after it had been seen from both the ship 
and the shore for several days, and it was not until we 
actually walked round it that we were certain that no 
passage existed in that direction; proving how very de- 
ceiving the appearance of ice in a bay or passage is, by 
its having deceived all the officers of both the Hecla and 
Fury, after, too, an experience of eight years, just as it 
had myself and the pilots of the Isabella, in 1818. Never- 
theless I determined to follow my first plan, which was 
also that approved of by Commander Ross, and Mr. 
Thom, the second and third in the direction. I shall 
leave the remainder of my proceedings for the reader of 
my narrative, which is carried on in the shape of a jour- 
nal, which was written by myself daily. The ship was 
fitted out in a manner far superior to any other, as she 
combined every improvement which had previously been 
made, and the provisions were of the very best quality ; 
and although the feeling was against her qualities, in 
consequence of the lamentable failure of the machinery, 
she proved to be the very best vessel! that was ever em- 
ployed on such a service. ‘The instruments were chiefly 
my own; the transit was 36 inches, and the theodolite 
9 inches, both by Jones; and several instruments were 
lent by the admiralty and colonial secretary, all of which 
were lost, excepting a dipping needle, now in the posses- 
sion of Captain J. C. Ross, belonging to the Admiralty ; 
two of the chronometers were my own, one the property 
of Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, and three belonged 
to Mr. Murray: all of these performed well, but four of 
them were lost with the ship. 

Our whole voyage, from its commencement until its 
conclusion, will be found a wonderful chain of providen- 
tial circumstances, affording an evident proof that those 
who “go down into the sea in ships,” &c., are, of all 
others, the most dependent on the divine aid, and the 
most short-sighted of mortals; while it must be no less 
manifest, that if men trusting in “ Him who cannot 
err,” will only make use of the means mercifully put 
within their power, there are no difficulties which can- 
not be overcome, and no case too desperate ! 

Before I left England on the present expedition, vari- 
ous hypotheses were afloat respecting the probable place 
of the expected passage. All these were justifiable, in 
some manner or other, or in a greater or less degree; as 
hypotheses must ever be when they pretend to no more, 
or when, at least, the evidences on which they rest, fall 
short of proof. On the asserted, or imaginary indica- 
tions of such a passage, in one dircction or in another, I 
had never, myself, laid any stress; though willing to lis- 
ten to all, and desirous, rather than otherwise, to leave 
every one to the indulgence of his own speculations or 
fancies. 

If also I had then no hypothesis of my own, I think 
I may now safely say that I have not gained any know- 
ledge by this voyage, which would justify me in forming 
one; assuredly, ut least, not in proposing a new scheme 
for the discovery of a northwest passage. Of the ima- 
gined, or hoped for, or possible passage through Lancas- 
ter strait and by the way of Melville islands, I know 





nothing more than was known before; nor have I any 
conjectures, nor any hopes or doubts, to offer respecting 
it, which I could add to what has already been amply 
discussed. It was a portion of this region to which we 
never gain d any access, inasmuch as the scheme which 
I had determined to follow was a different one, leading 
me in another direction, and because we could never af- 
terwards extricate ourselves from the place where we 
had been imprisoned, from the very day, I almost say, 
when we first trusted ourselves to this barbarous shore. 

Thus also, whether the impossibility of passing north- 
ward by the way of the Pole, is now fully admitted, or 
not, since the failure of Parry’s bold attempt, this too is 
a question respecting which the course of my own navi- 
gation did not allow me to form any additional conjec- 
tures. 

If now, the attempt which I carried on, of which, as 
far as a passage is concerned, the failure is now before 
the public, has given me no new hypothesis to offer, nor 
any fresh scheme to propose, and if all, therefore, of a 
positive nature, as hope is concerned, remains as it was, 
the negative result is of much value on this question, 
independent of all the other knowledge in geography or 
whatever else, which has been gained by this laborious 
voyage, under the hard-earned honours which may be 
assigned to it, or, possibly, refused. 

That point on which our own attempt was made, had 
formed one of the places of hope: I may call it one of 
the hypothesis, or rather a basis for one of those to which 
I have just alluded. In this direction, and with a vague, 
but justifiable and natural hope of succeeding, was the 
last effort of Parry made, as the preceding one bad been, 
though under a different plan, and by taking a very dif- 
ferent course from mine. How he failed in both, from 
causes beyond human prudence to avert or control, is 
well known; and that hepe, or that possibility, still there- 
fore remained, 

This hope is now extinguished; and if it be, on all 
occasions ef life as in this, a gain to demolish those 
hopes which only tend to delusion, the merit of this re- 
sult at least belongs to our present voyage. We navi- 
gated, or exainined by traveling on shore, the only part 
of these lands where the possible passage in question 
might have existed. and by means of our journeys the 
examination was made complete. 

Hlow complete it was, the journal, but, still more 
clearly, the appended chart will show: yet the result, 
though it was but to fail in finding this problematical 
opening, is highly interesting; while it was very tan- 
talising to us, and, as I realiy may say, without more 
temper than the event justifies, proved in the end morti- 
fying. It zs mortifying to labour hard and suffer much, 
under hopes so often held out, to be ever on some anti- 
cipated brink of the discovery which should indemnify 
us for all those toils, and place the crown of success on 
our labours, and then at length to find that we have not 
missed that reward by having indulged in absurd or 
groundless expectations, have not been striving against 
those obstacles, the utterly insurmountable nature of 
which may console us for the disappointment, but have 
been, in reality, nearly within reach of the expected ob- 
ject, yet as far from attaining it, for ever, as if moun- 
tains had intervened. 

It will be seen, on examining those documents, that 
the tract of land which separates Prince Regent’s inlet 
from the northern sea of Aimcrica westward, at the place 
of our investigations, is not only very narrow, but is 
largely occupied by lakes, by which the length of the 
land itself, which separates the two seas, is reduced to 
three miles. How little, therefore, nature has here done 
towards preventing such a passage between the eastern 
and western sea, or otherwise, how nearly she has ap- 
proached towards permitting it, is apparent; while no 
one can be surprised if we had often indulged in hopes 
that it actually existed. 

Thus has it proved that there was some justification 
of the beliefs or hypothesis of those who had expected 
a passage somewhere in this quarter, though they had 
no grounds on which to point out its probable place. 
Yet I must not be supposed to say, that even had we 
found an opening through this low and narrow tract, it 
ever could have been a “northwest passage” in the ac- 
tual sense of that phrase, or ever could have been turned 
to purposes of communication or commerce. The state 








of the inlets by which we reached it, and not less the 


nature and condition of those seas or openings through 
which Sir Edward Parry might have reached it had he 
been more favoured by fortune, is such, as he and I have 
shown, that all utility of this kind would be a wild hope, 
not only at any given period, but for ever. 

It remains, therefore, to say, since I need not longer 
dwell on this subject, that while my voyage and its re- 
sults have demolished all hypothesis and hopes but those 
which may still be entertained respecting Lancaster 
strait and the Pole, if, indeed, the latter has still an ad- 
vocate remaining, there are now fewer temptations than 
ever to make any fresh attempt for solving this problem. 

The last point in Prince Regent’s inlet which Sir Ed- 
ward Parry had been able to attain, was Cape Garry ; 
and hence my own discoveries may be marked as com- 
mencing at this place. If not very extensive in point of 
space, they are minute and accurate: under our extra- 
ordinary detention for so long a time, in so narrow a 
tract, they could not indeed have been enlarged, over a 
country where traveling by land was so completely re- 
stricted by its mountainous, or rather hilly form, and far 
more by the ice and snow with which it was almost 
eternally covered, as not less by the very short season of 
a few weeks when alone any traveling was possible. 
The minuteness and that accuracy are indeed far greater 
than the subject required ; so that it may be but a worth- 
less boast to say, that they exceed in this respect any 
thing ever yet done by navigators. In New South 
Wales, such work would have had a value which it ne- 
ver can possess here; but we had little else to do, and 
no harm at least was produced by this superfluous care. 

From the point which I have named, our survey of 
this shore extended to the 69th degree of latitude, and 
between the longitudes of 89 and 99, terminating at the 
place to which I have given the name of Point Frank- 
lin. Hence it extended through this portion of the 
Northern American continent, so as to give a correct 
draught of the interior land, with its multifarious lakes 
and rivers. Thus, further reaching to the western shore 
of that isthmus to which I have given the name Boothia, 
it has defined that portion of the coast between the lati- 
tudes 72° 30’, and 69°, and under longitudes lying be- 
tween 89° and 99° west. 

What it has thus effected for the geography of this 
part of the continent of America is therefore obvious ; 
but I must further note in what manner these discove- 
ries conduce to that general problem, to which an inte- 
rest, next at least to that of a “northwest passage,” has 
been attached ; namely, the completion of the coast line 
of the North American continent, from Behring’s strait 
to Baffin’s bay, as it has been determined by the several 
navigators employed on this enquiry, under the more re- 
cent as more remote voyages. 

If, in the catalogue with which I have commenced 
this introduction, I have mentioned the several distant 
and unconnected points which had been noted, or the 
coasts which had been more extensively examined, by 
Hearne and Mackenzie, by those who had preceded them 
in coming from the eastward through Behring’s strait, 
and by the navigators and travellers who were employed 
on these services after my first voyage, namely, Parry, 
Franklin, and Beechy, so may I now say that the line of 
the American northern shore which has thus been traced 
by their joint labours, is the following. 

Commencing at Behring’s strait and from the Cape 
Barrow of Beechy, the coast has now been marked, by 
means however of nautical surveys only, and those of 
course far from minute, while also not always boasting 
of much accuracy, thence to Point Back of Franklin. 
Here, and as far as the mouth of Mackenzie river, being 
the only discovery of that traveller, it is again laid down 
by Richardson to the exit of the Copper-mine river, be- 
ing Hearne’s sole discovery on the coast. Thence to 
Point Turnagain, lie the discoveries of Franklin; after 
which, in the progress eastward as far as Point Jane 
Franklin, there is a blank of 222 miles which we hope 
will be filled up by Captain Back. Should this expec- 
tation be gratified, the discoveries which I have thus 
traced will be united to our own; when all that will be 
wanted to complete our knowledge of the northern coast 
of America will be the space between the Bank’s land 
of Parry, and Boothia Felix. Thus the progress and 
connection of these several discoveries brings us to Cape 
Turnagain, being the nearest point toward which we had 
protracted our own investigations: and hence it appears 
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tht the blank which now remains on the chart between 
that point and the westernmost land which we had either 
touched, or inferred by the usual modes of observation, 
amounts, in English miles, to 500. I have elsewhere 
said, how much I regretted that Commander Ross was 
prevented from extending the journeys which he under- 
took toward the west, so far as to have completed this 
connection, which would thus have left nothing for fu- 
ture examination between this point and Behring’s strait, 
but the other spaces already mentioned. I must, how- 
ever, admit his plea, grounded on the difficulty of carry- 
ing or procuring provisions, rather than on any impedi- 
ments offered by the country or the climate; unavoida- 
bly regretting, nevertheless, that we could not command 
the means of completing this very short portion of the 
coast, and of thus drawing on our chart that line, of 
which perhaps the only satisfaction that can ever be de- 
rived, would be that there is, on a piece of paper, a black 
line instead of a blank. But of such imaginary joys 
does human happiness full often consist: and what mat- 
ter, if even less than this, the anatomy of a fly’s toe, or 
whatever else, will serve to make men happy, and proud 
of themselves? 
THE PROJECT OF THE EXPEDITION AND ITS OUTFIT. 


After the return of that expedition which had attempted 
to reach the Pole in 1827,I submitted, to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and, subsequently, to 
the Lord High Admiral, the plan of the voyage which I 
am now about to relate. I had long been convinced that 
the navigation of the arctic sea would prove more easy to 
a steam vessel than to any merely sailing ship, and for 
reasons which will, I believe, be fully appreciated by all 
to whom this navigation is familiar. 

This proposal was not, however, accepted: but being 
satisfied that the possibility of the expected route to the 
westward, through Prince Regent’s inlet, might thus be 
established, or otherwise, and the question, therefore, as 
far as related toa north-west passage by this strait, be set 
at rest, I resolved not to abandon my design, without 
making some further trials in another manner. 

I therefore laid the scheme which I had formed, before 
Mr. Sheriff Booth, an old and intimate friend, with 
whose liberality and spirit I was well acquainted: but 
as, at that time, the parliamentary reward of 20,000/. 
was still held out to the discoverer of a north-west pass- 
age, he declined embarking in what might be deemed, 
by others, a mere mercantile speculation. 

In 1828, I again submitted my plan to the Admiralty, 
with some improvements; but the answer which I re- 
ceived was, that government did not intend to send out 
any more expeditions on this enquiry. 

I was then persuaded to apply to Mt. Thornton of Old 
Swan, a well-known London merchant; pointing out to 
him, as a temptation, the value of the promised reward, 
and that of the Fury’s stores, which I could not fail to 
reach. My answer was delayed for three months ; and 
at the end of that time, it was a refusal. 

Soon after, it was with some surprise I heard that a 
bill had been brought into parliament and passed ; of 
which, while abolishing the board of longitude, the 
effect also was to repeal that which had held out the 
above-named reward for the discovery of a north-west 
passage. 

Whatever else might be my thoughts on this subject, 
it had the advantage of at least removing the scruples of 
Mr. Sheriff Booth; and I accordingly received from him, 
in the most liberal and disinterested manner, entire power 
to provide on his account, all that I deemed necessary for 
the expedition. 

After examining various steam ships that were adver- 
tised for sale, I purchased at Liverpool, the Victory, 
which had been once employed as a packet between that 
port and the Isle of Man, and replaced the old paddles by 
the superior ones of Mr. Robertson’s construction: ar- 
riving with her in London, on the second of November. 
Here she was put into the hands of Mr. Fearnall, to be 
raised on, and to be strengthened in the usual manner, 
which I need not describe. Her original tonnage was 
85; but by raising five feet and a half on her, she be- 
came capable of carrying a hundred and fifty tons, in- 
cluding the engine with the necessary complement of 
provisions. 

The stores of provision and fuel were for a thousand 
days: the former being of the best quality, and contain-! 


ing a proportion of preserved meats: while all the usual 
necessaries which experience had taught us to provide 
for such voyages as this, were supplied in the same libe- 
ra! manner. 

With instruments we were well furnished: having 
every thing that could be really wanted. 

Having at length brought every thing to a state of for- 
wardness, I signified my intentions to the Admiralty ; 
and soon after made them public. On this, applications 
to serve in the expedition under me came from many 
quarters, even from officers of my own rank; some of 
whom also offered to bear a share in the expenses, so 
strong was the interest which had been excited. They 
were not less numerous from men who wished to serve 
as sailors; but my officers had already been chosen, and 
the list of men was soon filled up. 

As my second in command, I had chosen my nephew; 
Commander Ross, who had been on every one of the 
northern voyages: while my former purser in the Isa- 
bella, Mr Thom, volunteered as third; both of these offi- 
cers undertaking, like myself, to serve without pay. A 
surgeon, Mr. Macdiarmid, was procured some time after- 
wards. 

Among the petty officers were three mates: and our 
crew consisted of a carpenter and his mate, two engin- 
eers, three stokers, a steward, a cook, and nine seamen. 

Thus were the arrangements of our ship completed ; 
but this did not constitute the whole of the plan. 

It being necessary to carry stores and provisions for 
several years, to which our own tonnage was unequal, it 
had been intended to take a consort storeship for this 
purpose ; on the supposition that while carrying to Prince 
Regent’s inlet whatever was thought necessary, she 
might also fish by the way, and further, bring away some 
of the stores of the Fury 5.0 as to compensate, to the 
liberal fitters-out of this expedition, for such additional 
expense as might thus be incurred. 

A whaler, built of teak, and in every way adapted to 
such a service, was therefore purchased at Greenock ; by 
name the John, manned with a crew of fifty-four men, 
and commanded by the master Coombe, under whom 
she had formerly sailed in the whale fishery. Her ap- 
pointed rendezvous was Loch Ryan, and she was under 
the charge of Mr. Thom. The event of this arrangement 
proved a failure. 

It being also thought expedient to have a secondary 
vessel of as large a tonnage as our own could conve- 
niently manage, we obtained, by the kindness of the Ad- 
miralty, the decked vessel of sixteen tons burden, which 
had accompanied a former expedition intended for the 
Pole ; giving her the name of Krusenstern : and we were 
provided with two boats which had been used by Cap- 
tain Franklin. 

I may end by saying, that the ship was visited, before 
our departure, by the Lords of the Admiralty and seve- 
ral persons of rank and science; and that I had the hon- 
our of receiving the best wishes of his present majesty 
for the success of my enterprise. 

The expedition sailed May 29th, 1829; the first pro- 
vocation was the discovery that the steam engine was 
literally good for nothing; and we state here once for all, 
that it occasioned much difficulty on the passage, was 
constantly out of order, answered no good purpose, and 
was finally taken out as useless; the remark naturally 
presents itself, how strange that with such experience as 
modern science has afforded, such an expedition should 
be suflered to depart with an incomplete engine, on 
which it must be remembered so much calculation had 
been made for action. 

The period of the voyage was employed mainly in 
tinkering the boilers and machinery, and the record 


thereof is too minute for insertion. One of the engin- 


eers entangled his arm between the guide wheels and 
the frame, so that it was crushed in a horrible manner ; 
the surgeon not being yet on board, Captain Ross per- 
formed the operation of amputation successfully, and the 
man was left at Greenock. They left Loch Ryan, June 
13th, the crew was addressed in a manly manner, and 
all were full of enthusiasm and in good spirits. 





July 5th, they entered Davis’s Straits ; weather cold. 


13th, the first iceberg seen. 16th, in latitude 65° 34’, 
longitude 55° 21’, standing to the eastward, and tinker- 
ing engine, 23d, visited Beacon Island, and were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Danish governor, who informed 
them that it was a remarkably warm season, and the ex- 
pedition it is determined shall proceed this summer. 
They here obtained some spars and stores from the 
wreck of the whale-ship Rookwood. The musquitoes 
were more troublesome here than in the West Indies; 
the Captain calls them, “ never to be forgotten genera- 
tion of worse than vipers.” 
a 
REACH OUR FURTHEST INTENDED POINT NORTH—STEER 
FOR LANCASTER SOUND, 

Aug. 3d. Our latitude being 74° 14’, and longitude 
68° 13°, being the furthest north that we were likely to 
be, a bottle was thrown overboard to commemorate the 
day, and [ prepared letters for England, under the pos- 
sibility of falling in with some whaler. At noon the air 
was 44° and the sea 42°; while both subsided to 40° at 
midnight; a midnight as lovely as the day had been, 
and which he who desires to know what an arctic night 
can be, should take a voyage to Baffin’s bay to enjoy. 

4th. Had we been in the West Indies, I could but 
have found the men as I did this morning at six, serub- 
bing the decks without shoes or stockings. The pump 
of the engine was completed before nine, but the star- 
board boiler began to leak again so soon after it had been 
set going, that we were obliged to make use of the other 
by itself, so that we could only obtain ten revolutions in 
the minute, and that with but one wheel. Thus, al- 
though it was a dead calm, we could make but a mile 
and a quarter in the hour: yet this was better than no- 
thing at all, though our debt to the engine was assuredly 
as small as it well could be. Though the sea was 
smooth, the sky was cloudy, so that we could obtain no 
observation ; and the temperature of the sea was one de- 
gree higher than that of the air, which was 40°. We 
passed between two icebergs, but did not choose, under 
the present circumstances, to deviate from our course for 
the purpose of getting water from them. 

On the 7th, they 
On the Ith 


they passed Cape Charles Yorke on one side, and Cape 


6th. Entered Lancaster Sound. 


found it agreeable to dine without a fire. 


Warrender on the other, and met with a stream of heavy 
ice ; passed Batty Bay. 

llth. After running under very little sail till mid- 
night, at which time we had fetched from the furthest 
point of our progress in 1818 to the head of Prince Re- 
gent’s inlet, in thirty-six hours, we brought to under the 
storm traysail and storm fore-staysail ; the topsail having 
been previously handed, and the topgallant yard down. 
It is now important to remark, on another subject, that 
while we were off Cape Yorke, and when the motion of 
the vessel became considerable, our compasses ceased to 
be of any use. Pope’s, Gilbert’s, and Alexander’s, each 
of which had been used on the voyage, all ceased to tra- 
verse about the same time; and we were consequently 
obliged to shape our courses by means of astronomical 
bearings, deduced from the sun in the manner which J 
had practised in my first voyage. Thus, when we had 
ascertained the bearing of any object ahead, we steered 
for it without regard to the now useless needle; though 
when the weather became thick, and the sea heavy, this 
mode of proceeding either became difficult or required 
extreme caution, 

The ice soon appeared to leeward in detached pieces, 
and the weather became thicker after midnight, but there 
was no appearance of any danger; so that Commander 
Ross and myself were enabled to take some rest, after the 
fatigues of the last forty-eight hours, leaving the charge 
of the vessel to our experienced and excellent mate, 
Blanky. 

12th. If we had ever doubted his care and ability, the 
event of this following day fully justified our confidence 
in him. At two o'clock in the morning a heavy pack of 
ice, which had been concealed from us by the fog, sud- 
denly made its appearance at only three cables’ length 
under our lee, being then only recognised by the tremen- 
dous breakers that were surging over it. Deciding at 
once, that the only chance for us was, to weather the end 
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next the land, he let fly the storm traysail sheet, and put- 
ting the helm up, gave us notice of the danger, imme- 
diately proceeding to hoist the storm jib and reefed boom- 
foresail, which had been kept in readiness for such an 
emergency. 

We found it nevertheless impossible to keep clear of a 
piece of ice in wearing; yet, though it gave us a violent 
shock on the larboard bow, it assisted in bringing the 
ship’s head the right way. It was still doubtful whether 
we could clear the end of the pack of ice which was now 
on our lee bow, with the sea breaking over it. We 
therefore set all the sail that we could carry, and at last 
weathered it only by the ship’s length ; finding suddenly 
the most delightful relief, in quitting a turbulent sea for 
one that was as smooth as glass ; a quiet retreat in which 
we could venture to finish our night’s rest. We were 
indeed perfectly sheltered from the gale by this great 
mass, which was hourly gaining in size and solidity by 
attaching the smaller pieces that were floating near it. 

At six the weather began to moderate ; and, venturing 
to set the mainsail, we passed this ice and stood towards 
the land. In half an hour we saw the place where the 
Fury was wrecked, with the poles of the tents standing ; 
but we could not discern the ship, though we were some- 
times willing to think that she was distinguishable. ‘To 
our great mortification, however, we could not reach the 
spot; and we now saw that astrong southerly current or 
tide was hurrying us away from this unlucky place. A 
thick fog obliged us to wear, and return to our shelter 
under the ice we had just quitted. 

At five, we had reached a point about five miles to lee- 
ward, or to the south of Fury point, at which time the 
wind and weather had both improved. Commander 


. . ” 
were the conjectures respecting the wreck of the Fury 
: ; J ee ”?| EXAMINATION OF THE FURY’S STORES—EMBARKATION 
for which we were searching. At three, Commander ike : : , 
: : : OF ‘THOSE WE INTENDED TO TAKE—DEPARTURE— 
Ross, who had been her lieutenant, recognised a high} eas é 
| OBSTRUCTED BY ICE, AND MOORED. 


projecting precipice, as being one which was about three 
miles to the northward of her place ; and as we es The Victory being now securely moored in a good ice 
ced, we saw at four the tents themselves. One only | harbour, within a quarter of a mile of the place where 
seemed entire, and the rest, being common camp tents,}the Fury’s stores were landed, we were anxious to ex- 
displayed only their poles and ropes, with a few tattered | amine the spot; and having ordered the men a good 
remains dangling from their tops. meal, with the rest to which they were so well entitled, 
Commander Ross was then detached with a boat to|I landed at nine with Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and 
seck for a safe anchorage, and soon returned with the|}the surgeon. We found the coast almost lined with 
welcome intelligence of an excellent harbour formed by | coal; and it was with no common interest that we pro- 
a large iceberg and two small ones, situated about a} ceeded to the only tent which remained entire. This 
quarter of a mile to the southward of the mound where} had been the mess tent of the Fury’s officers ; but it was 
the stores had been deposited. We therefore laboured | too evident that the bears had been paying frequent visits, 
with new spirit and energy, in spite of a new difficulty | ‘There had been a pocket near the door where Comman- 
which obliged us to keep outside of the ice that was | der Ross had left his memorandum book and specimens 
aground on Fury point. The water was so shallow | of birds ; but it was torn down, without leaving a frag- 
within it as to be quite insufficient for us; the stones; ment of what it contained. The sides of the tent were 
appearing above it within half the breadth of the ship, so| also in many places torn out of the ground, but it was 
as to show that there was a wall of rock here, by the side| in other respects entire. 
of which we were obliged to creep within a few yards,| | Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been 
lest we should be swept away by the current, which, but deposited, we found every thing entire. ‘The canisters 
a few fathoms further out, ran very strong against us.| had been piled up in two heaps; but though quite ex- 











Here we were also much perplexed by the floating pieces | 
of ice which it was impossible to avoid. But this also’ sustained: and that, if even hove down, twenty days’ 
served at last to show us the peculiar advantage of the} work, with the means we possessed, would be required 
construction devised for our paddles. By turning off the] for making her sea-worthy. Captain Hoppner and the 
ice they escaped all damage ; and, at half after eight, the | other officers were, therefore, of opinion, that an absolute 
ship was moored in the ice harbour, which had sixteen | necessity existed for abandoning the Fury. My own opi- 
feet at low water. nion being thus confirmed as to the utter hopelessness of 

- ; ’ ; saving her, and feeling more strongly than ever the re- 
As the Fury is to make a prominent figure in the en-| sponsibility which deachen to me at prisons the Hecla 
suing narrative, and the stores left in her and found in| unhurt, it was with extreme pain and regret that T made 








Ross immediately set out in the whale boat to look for 
an anchorage, and we followed, with the ship, now under 
steam and sail both, into the bay as it appeared to us, but 
inlet as it afterwards proved, which takes a direction due 
east from this part of the coast. 

13th. It was quite clear to-day, and it was now we dis- 
covered that our supposed bay was an inlet. [t appeared 
to be very deep, since we could see no land according to 
its direction, and we concluded that it proceeded far to 
the westward. As this chanced to be the birth-day of 
the Duchess of Clarence, the bay, which constituted the 
first point of our discoveries in the present voyage, was 
named Adelaide bay, and the anchorage which Comman- 
der Ross had selected, Adelaide harbour. 

At two o’clock we had made eight miles; when ob- 
serving that the tide had changed, we made fast for the 
night, estimating that we were five or six miles from 
Fury point. Our ship was secure inside of some large 
pieees of ice which were in a state of decay, while that 
on the cutside was setting fast to the southward. The 
more we saw of this coast, the higher the cliffs were 
found; while in some places projecting into horizontal 
shelves, and at others putting on an aspect of walls, cas- 
tles, and turrets, with shapes even more fantastical, as is 
not uncommon in some of the deposits of this rock in 
other parts of the world. At short intervals also they 
were intersected by deep ravines, conveying streams of 
water, or showing the marks of former torrents. 

On further examination of the working of the en- 
gine, I now however found that it was possible to pro- 
cure as much steam in fifteen minutes as would keep the 
engine in action for about an equal period, and with thir- 
teen or fourteen revolutions of the wheels; I therefore 
adopted a new plan for converting it to some use. A 
whale line was carried out as a warp about two cables’ 
length ahead ; when the engine being stopped so as to 
allow the steam to accumulate, the vessel was warped on 
by it; and this being done, the steam was again set on. 
Thus, alternately steaming and warping, we proceeded 
along shore against the wind and the current; though 
sometimes compelled by the sea to haul in so close, that 
we were within a pistol-shot of the beach, with only a 
few inches water to spare beyond our draught of seven 
feet six inches. 

During all this period of extraordinary and laborious 
exertion, lasting from six in the morning till two in the 
afternoon, the utmost anxicty prevailed among the men 
throughout the space of five miles, and especially as we 
expected to turn the successive points which one after 
the other obstructed our view along the shore. Every 


one that could be spared from the work below was at the 


so remarkable a state of preservation, were of so much| the signal for the Fury’s officers and men to be sent for 
4 their clothes, most of which had been put on shore with 
the stores. 
any recapitulation of the manner and cause of her being} ‘The Hecla’s bower-anchor, which had been placed on 
left at Fury beach, we subjoin in a note Captain Parry’s| the beach, was sent on board as soon as the people came 
on shore: but her remaining cable was too much entan- 
gled with the grounded ice to be disengaged without 
—— great loss of time, Having allowed the officers and men 
* The ship had been forced much farther up the beach jan hour for packing up their clothes, and what else be- 
than before, and she had now in her bilge above nine feet | longing to them the water in the ship had not covered, the 
of water, which reached higher than the lower-deck | Fury’s boats were hauled up on the beach, and at two 
beams. On looking down the stern-post, which, seen! 4, mM, I left her, and was followed by Captain Hoppner, 
against the light-coloured ground, and in shoal water,| Lieutenant Austin, and the last of the people, in half an 
was now very distinctly visible, we found that she had} hour after. 
pushed the stones at the bottom up before her, and that! ‘The whole of the Fury’s stores were of necessity left 
the broken keel, stern-post, and dead-wood, had, by the! cither on board her or on shore, every spare corner that 
recent pressure, been more damaged and turned up than} we could find in the Hecla being now absolutely required 
before. She appeared principally to hang upon the! for the accommodation of our double complement of offi- 
ground abreast the gangway, where, at high water, the! cers and men, whose cleanliness and health could only be 
depth was eleven feet alongside her keel; forward and} maintained by keeping the decks as clear and well venti- 
aft from thirteen to sixteen feet; so that at low-tide, al-! lated as our limited space would permit. The spot where 
lowing the usual fall of five or six feet, she would be lying | the Fury was left is in latitude 72° 42’ 30’; the longi- 
in adepth of from five to ten feet only. The first hour’s | tude by chronometers is 91° 50’ 05”; the dip of the mag- 
inspection of the Fury’s condition too plainly assured me! netic needle 88° 19’ 22’; and the variation 129° 25’ wes- 
that, exposed as she was ,and forcibly pressed upon an terly. 
open and stony beach, her holds full of water, and the} When the accident first happened to the Fury, I confi- 
damage of her hull to all appearance and in all probabi-| dently expected to have been able to repair her damages, 
lity more considerable than before, without any adequate | in good time to take advantage ofa large remaining part 
means of hauling her off to seaward, or securing her from | of the navigable season in the prosecution of the voyage ; 
the further incursions of the ice, every endeavour of ours} and while the clearing of the ship was going on with so 
to get her off, or if got off, to float her to any known! much alacrity, and the repairs seemed to be within the 
place of safety, would be at once utterly hopeless in it-| reach of our sneans and resources, I still flattered myself 
self, and productive of extreme risk to our remaining} with the same hope. But as soon as the gales began to 
ship. destroy, with a rapidity of which we had before no con 
Being anxious, however, in a case of so much import-| ception, our sole defence from the incursions of the ice, 
ance, to avail myself of the judgment and expericuce of| as well as the only trust-worthy means we before pos- 
others, I directed Captain Hoppner, in conjunction with} sessed of holding the Hecla out for heaving the Fury 
Lieutenants Austin and Sherer, and Mr. Pulfer, carpen-} down, I confess that the prospect of the necessity then 
ter, being the officers who accompanied me to the Fury,/ likely to arise for removing her to some other station, 
to hold a survey upon her, and to report their opinions to! was sufficient to shake every reasonable expectation I had 
me. And to prevent the possibility of the officers receiv-} hitherto cherished of the ultimate accomplishment of our 
ing any bias from my own opinion, the order was given! object. Those expectations were now at an end. With 
to them the moment we arrived on board the Fury. a twelvemonth’s provisions for both ship’s compan‘es, ex- 
Captain Hoppner and the other officers, after spending | tending our resources only to the autumn of the follow- 
several hours in attentively examining every part of the} ing year, it would have been folly to hope for final suc- 
ship, both within and without, and maturely weighing all! cess, considering the sinall progress we had already made, 
the circumstances of her situation, gave it as their opi-| the uncertain nature of this navigation, and the advanced 
nion that it would be quite impracticable to make her sea-| period of the present season. I was, therefore, reduced 
worthy, even if she could be hauled off, which would first} to the only remaining conclusion, that it was my duty, 
require the water to be got out of the ship, and the holds} under all the circumstances of the case, to return to Eng- 
to be once more entirely cleared. Mr. Palfer, the ear-| land, in compliance with the plain tenor of my instruc- 
penter of the Fury, considered that it would occupy five| tions. As soon as the boats were hoisted up, therefore, 
days to clear the ship of water ; that, if she were got off, and the anchor stowed, the ship’s head was put to the 
all the pumps would not be sufficient to keep her free, in{ north eastward, with a light air off the land, in order to 


importance to Captain Ross, who has in his book omitte 


account of her abandonment.* 








mast-head as soon as he could get there; and endless 


consequence of the additional damage she seemed to have} gain an offing before the ice should again set inshore. 
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posed to all the chances of the climate, for four years, 
they had not suffered in the slightest degree. ‘There had 
been no water to rust them, and the security of the join- 
ings had prevented the bears from sme!ling their contents. 
Had they known what was within, not much of this pro- 
vision would have come to our share, and they would 
have had more reason than we to be thankful for Mr. 
Donkin’s patent. On examining the contents, they werz 
not found frozen, nor did the taste of the several articles 
appear to have been in the least degree altered. This 
was indeed no small satisfaction; as it was not our 
luxury, but our very existence and the prospect of suc- 
cess, which were implicated in this most gratifying dis- 
covery. ‘The wine, spirits, sugar, bread, flour, and cocoa, 
were in equally good condition, with the exception of a 
part of the latter which had been lodged in provision 
casks. The lime-juice and the pickles had not suffered 
much; and even the sails, which had been well made 
up, were not only dry, but seemed as if they had never 
been wetted. It was remarkable, however, that while 
the spun yarn was bleached white, all appearance and 
smell of tar had vanished from it. 

We proceeded now to the beach where the Fury had 
been abandoned, but not a trace of her hull was to be 
seen. There were many opinions; but all were equally 
at liberty to conjecture what had become of the wreck. 
Having often seen, however, what the moving masses of 
ice could do on this coast, it was not difficult to guess in 
general what we could not explain in detail. She had 
been carried bodily off, or had been ground to atoms and 
floated away, to add to the drift timber of these seas. At 
any rate, she was not to be found; we had seen no ap- 
pearance of her during the ten miles that we had coasted 
within pistol-shot of the shore to the southward of this 
place, and we now examined it for two miles to the 
northward with no better success. 

We therefore returned on board, and made prepara- 
tions for embarking a sufficiency of stores and provisions 
to complete our equipment for two years and _ three 
months; being what we expected to want on the one 
hand, and to obtain on the other. I need not say that it 
was an occurrence not less novel than interesting, to find 
in this abandoned region of solitude and ice, and rocks, 
a ready market where we could supply all our wants, 
and, collected in one spot, all the materials for which we 
should have searched the warehouses of Wapping or 
Rotherhithe: all ready to be shipped when we chose, 
and all free of cost; since it was the certainty of this 
supply and a well grounded one it proved, that had form- 
ed the foundation of the present expedition. 

A list of our wants was accordingly made out by Mr. 
Thom, who remained on board to receive the stores, to- 
gether with the leading mate and a few hands. On 
shore, the rest of the crew were ready with the boats to 
receive and transport whatever was to be taken; and the 
steward, together with the surgeon, were employed in se- 
lecting whatever appeared to be of the best quality. Yet 
all that we could possibly stow away seemed scarcely to 
diminish the piles of canisters, of which we embarked 
whatever we could, together with such flour, cocoa, and 
sugar, as we wanted ; all that we took being in excellent 
condition. 

14th. We continued our embarkations this day, in- 
cluding ten tons of coals; and, after allowing the men 
some rest, we contrived to get these, together with all 
the provisions and a part of the stores, on board before 
dinner-time. We had found the spare mizen top-mast 
of the Fury; and this was selected by the carpenter for 
a new boom, in place of the one that we had lost. We 
also got some anchors and hawsers, together with some 
boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores to make up our defi- 
ciencies. Some of the best of the sails were taken to 
make housings ; having found that belonging to the Fury 
damaged from having been ill made up, and from having 
lain in a situation which prevented the melted snow 
from running off. A skreen lined with fearnought was 
also found in tolerable condition ; but the bears had over- 
set the harness cask, and devoured nearly the whole of 
the contents. We found that some of the candle boxes 
had been entered, either by ermines or mice; one of 
them being entirely emptied, and the others partially. 
Though bleached, and especially on the upper side, as I 
already remarked of the spun yarn, none of the ropes 
were rotten, the cables seemed perfect; and thence we 
concluded that the canvass of the tents had merely been 


blown away by the wind, after the bears had loosened | this we lay quiet all night, in depths varying from fifty- 
the cloths at the foot, in attempting an entrance, | five to thirty-two fathoms; while, by the marks on the 
The chain cable and the carronades were more or) land, we could see that we were drifting southward with 
less covered by the small stones on the beach, and ex-| the whole body of ice. At midnight, the temperature of 
cept being slightly rusted, were just as they had been | the air was 36°, and that of the water 30°; the nearest 
left. The powder magazine, detached from the rest of} land being about four miles off. 
the store, was unroofed, and the waterproof cloth of it} The ice still continued closely packed and drifting, 
in tatters; but the patent cases had kept the gunpowder} with several lanes of water among it. Many whales 
itself perfectly dry. We selected from it what we| were seen, together with some seals; but we could not 
thought we should require; and then, in compliance | contrive to take any of the latter. The soundings ex- 
with Sir Edward Parry’s request and our own sense of| hibited fragments of granite and limestone; and the 
what was right, caused the remainder to be destroyed, | temperature of the air and water were, respectively, 39° 
and 32°. We aired the small sails and the people's 


lest it should prove a source of injury to any Esquimaux 
clothes ; and several matters were done in the ship in the 


who might hereafter chance to visit this spot. And with 
this we ended our new outfit: storing ourselves, some-|carpenter’s department, and in that of the engineer; es- 
what like Robinson Crusoe, with whatever could be of! pecially in clearing the pipes of the coke dust by which 
use to us in the wreck: yet, if thus far greedy, having they were choked. 

in view but the execution of our plan, and precluded by| ‘The motion and state of the ice formed an anxious 
our limited means of stowage from encumbering our- subject, to those especially to whom this region was new : 
| we, who were experienced, were easily consoled for such 


| 
| 
| 


selves with superfluities. 

The boats were then hoisted up and secured, as was detention as this, by recollecting how much further we 
the Krusenstern, in the usual manner; and casting off) had already penetrated than former expeditions, though 
funder the many disadvantages by which we had been 


the ship from the ice we made sail for Cape Garry. 
There was not, indeed, anv immediate pros- 


Many whales of a light colour came close to us; ap-| attended. 
pearing to be quite indifferent to the presence of the | pect cf a release; and even we, who had acquired ex- 
ship; and if this proved that they had no experience of perience from other voyages in these regions, were some- 


‘| the fishery, so was it evident that here the whalers might | what disconcerted by finding that a formation of new ice 


was commencing on the holes near the ship’s side; the 


find an easy prey, if it could be expedient for them to 
thermometer, for the first time, falling as low as 29° in 


make the trial. 

We then stood to the westward through ice which was| the water, while the air was only 30°. Still we thought 
often so thick as entirely to stop our progress ; and, after that the clear water near the land was increasing in di- 
much labour by warping, got within sight of the land, | mensions, and the great packs of ice becoming slacker, 
which was low and encumbered by a continuation of the | 
reef of rocks which we had previously seen. As it] —_-—- 
was, however, possible that there might be a deep chan-| ssiconaniainhies tik; aban niente ; 
nel near the land, I determined to cross this reef, which | aaa iciadeieiiatela adit vig ieee pers em wee 
we accordingly attempted in a depth of four fathoms, at ‘ ER aeRO Onna eee. meme 
first, which gradually shoaled into two, thus leaving us 
little more water than we could venture to stay in. 
Here we made fast to a floe, and sent the boat forward | drifting with the ice, in all directions, as the wind chaneed 
to sound; thus discovering that there was no passage |to vary, while the depth of the water increased to 87 fa- 
near the land, and being compelled to return by the way |thoms. ‘The men were employed, in. their several de- 


TION—END OF SEPTEMBER, 


elug. 21st. The ship continued beset, and went on 





that we had attempted. 

We were favoured in this by the wind shifting a little 
more to the westward, and were enabled to reach the 
deep water by six o'clock. We could not, however, dis- 
cover how far we had proceeded since yesterday, since 


partments, about the rigging and the engine, and in fitting 
} a collar and bits for a new bow sprit. ‘Towards the even- 
| ings the slacking of the ice was more perceptible, and a 
| lane of clear water to the southeast was discernible by the 


terrestrial refraction. ‘The Krusenstern, which had con- 








we had no observations at noon, Holding on, neverthe-| tinued raised on the ice, dropped into the water, and 
less, we forced our way through the lanes of water, and | there was a considerable pool round the ship. 

the loose ice before us; receiving many other severe | 24¢h. The morning being calm, gave us some hopes 
rubs, but no damage either to the ship or the beat, and, | of getting nearer to the land, especially as the ice seemed 
before midnight, succeeded in getting into some clear | sufficiently opened to allow us to force the ship through 
water that seemed to lead along the land to the south. | it. The engine was therefore got ready, and we began 
ward. Here the temperature of the sea was 32°, the|to propel with the paddles and icepoles at seven o'clock ; 
wind being due north. jso that, although the engine acted very ill, we succeeded, 
19th. We continued to stand to the southward with- | by two, in getting hold of a large icc berg which lay a 
ground about a mile from the low point which bore south- 


out interruption, till four o’clock on this morning, when, 
in attempting to pass between two large pieces of ice, | west when we started. About noon, a breeze had how- 
they suddenly closed, so as to give us a considerable | ever sprung up from the eastward, and thus checked our 
squeeze, but without any injury; while we ultimately | attempts to get further south at this time. 
forced our way between them. Soon after this it was} We were fortunate, in having secured ourselves to an 
evident that the clear water was nearly at an end; and jimmoveable rock of ice; since, as the evening came on, 
as the wind had freshened, we had no choice but to make | the whole pack which we had quitted began to drift with 
fast, for protection, to the largest piece we could find.| great velocity to the northward, showing us what our 
This was done at five o’clock; and the weather becom- | own fate would have been had we remained with it. The 
ing clear a little before eight, we found that the land bore | ice to which we were fast was aground in seven fathoms : 
from north-northwest to south by east, and the nearest} and after this the water rose above four feet; the tide 
point, which was about three miles off, west by north.| beginning here to the southward, while that in the offing 
There were now forty-five fathoms water; but we were} was running in the contrary direction. The weather 
closely beset by the ice, which, as it was drifting down | being cloudy, no observations were made, but at midnight 
on the piece to which we were fastened, carried this on the air was at 32° and the water at 30°. Many seals 
the next to leeward. The Krusenstern was now cast off| were seen, and the lead brought up limestone. Our posi- 
and placed in a natural dock near us; and towards noon | tion was in the middle of a large bight, and we had closed 
we found that we had drifted several miles along the | in the island to the southward. 
land to the southward. Sept. 12th. Nevertheless it was a critical position, 
Before noon the ice, which was the heaviest we had | beset in the rapid current of a rocky channel, at the 
yet seen, came down on us with great pressure, and the | spring tides of the autumnal equinox ; and, as the tide 
rudder was barely, yet but partially, unshipped in time | rose, the heavy masses of ice which were set afloat in- 
to save it. We continued to drift to the southward, | creased our danger, its action forcing them on us. We 
pretty smoothly, together with the ice, until eight; when | therefore thought ourselves lucky in getting hold of a 
it slackened a little, so as to give us the means of en- | grounded iceberg; though the points of rocks were ap- 
tirely extricating the rudder, which was then hoisted up| pearing all around, and close by our ship. Unfortunate- 
and laid across the stern. Not long after, some fresh | , 











ac t : ily, however, a wind springing up from the westward, 
masses of ice lifted the Krusenstern nearly out of the| brought down an additional quantity of ice, before day- 
water, and turned our own head to the shore; but after! light, with a great increase of pressure; when the whole 
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mass began to move to the eastward with frightful rapidi- 
ty, carrying along with it our helpless ship, and amidst a 
collision and noise, from the breaking of the ice against 
the rocks, which was truly awful. 

The day had searcely dawned when we found ourselves 
near to a point separating two channels; and it was for 
some time doubtful into which we should be hurried, or 
whether we might not rather be driven on the rocks 
which surrounded us on all sides, some below the water 
and some above it. But our good fortune prevailed ; and 
the stream carried us into the northernmost and widest 
passage ; though it was to the northeastward, and there- 
fore otherwise to our loss. And here, to complete our 
success, such as it was, the ice shortly opened, so as to 
allow us to extricate the ship, though by extraordinary 
exertions ; on which, making her fast to a grounded ice- 
berg, we found ourselves near the point on the north side 
of this channel, and felt ourselves thus secure for a time. 

During the night, and especially when contesting our 
way to this spot, the ship had been repeatedly raised, and 
sometimes heeled over by the pressure ; while the Krusen- 
stern was once thrown out of the water on the ice. But 
neither received any injury. We had reason to be sur- 
prised : but every new adventure of this kind had the 
good effect of increasing our confidence, in the case of 
future and similar emergencies ; of which, it was but too 
certain, there were many yet before us. 

At nine the change of tide, and that a rapid one, set- 
ting to the westward, drove us from our place of refuge ; 
and we were carried within three yards of some rocks 
which were just under water, at the narrowest part of the 
point. Believing that we might succeed in rounding this 
place, and thus getting into what seemed to be still water, 
we laboured hard by warping; there being a small creek 
immediately beyond it which held out a promise of se- 
curity. This most unluckily proved to be a whirlpool : 
and having been turned round by it many times, for 
more than an hour, we were obliged to leave it, and trust 
ourselves once more to the confusion without. Thus 
situated, no resource was left but to attach ourselves to 
a mass of ice which was floating along in the middle of 
the stream; hoping thus to escape a repetition of what 
we had just been enduring. 

We were thus at length extricated, but not without 
undergoing heavy pressure; our iceberg carrying us to 
the westward, even against a strong wind. The tide, 
however, diminished in force as we proceeded ; and as 








the transitions. If the noise, and the motion, and, the 
hurry in every thing around, are distracting, if the atten- 
tion is troubled to fix on any thing amid such confusion, 
stili must it be alive, that it may seize on the single mo- 
ment of help or escape which may occur. Yet with all 
this, and it is the hardest task of all, there is nothing to 
be acted, no effort to be made: and though the very 
sight of the movement around inclines the seaman to be 
himself busy, while we can scarcely repress the instinct 
that directs us to help ourselves in cases of danger, he 
must be patient, as if he were unconcerned or careless ; 
waitin2 as he best can for the fate, be it what it may, 
which he cannot influence or avoid. 

But I must not here forget the debts we owed to our 
ship on this as on other occasions before and afterwards. 
Her light draught of water was of the greatest advantage ; 
and still more the admirable manner in which she had 
been strengthened. It is plain that either of the ships 
employed on the former expeditions must have been here 
lost, from their mere draught of water, since they would 
have struck on the rocks over which we were hurried by 
the ice; while, however fortified, they would have been 
crushed like a nutshell, in consequence of their shape. 

A heavy gale and very tempestuous weather marked 
the middle of September, the summary of which is as 
follows: 

As no observations were taken, we were obliged to 
estimate the latitude, by our reckoning, at 70°, and the 
longitude (uncorrected) at 92° 40’. 

With the termination of September, of which we had 
now reached the last day, I considered that all hope of 
making any further progress this season was at an end. 
And thus I entered that opinion in my journal; adding 
to it those remarks which I now transcribe without al- 
teration, because they better show the impressions and 
Opinions consequent on our proceedings and situation, 
than aught that I might have written at a later period, 
or should write now. 

“ My full conviction is, that in every voyage of this 
nature, the safety of the ship ought to be that prime 
consideration to which every thing else should yield; 
since, upon its preservation, the chance of success de- 
pends in a greater degree than in any other navigation ; 
though, in every case, the same proposition is, to a cer- 
tain extent, true. And, on acalm review of what is 





just past, [ have reason to blame myself for not having 


the smaller pieces of ice now sailing with us did not drift acted up to this principle with sufficient steadiness. A 
so fast as that to which we were attached, the whole be-|!0t unnatural anxiety to proceed has often induced me 


came at length so slack that we were able to make sail 
before noon, and at last got into clear water. 

More than I among us had witnessed similar scenes, 
and, in some manner or other, we had been extricated : 
but, with all this, we could not but feel astonishment, as 
well as gratitude, at our having escaped here without 
material damage. For readers, it is unfortunate that no 
description can convey an idea of a scene of this nature ; 
and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent motion, or 
noise. And to those who have not seen a northern ocean 
in winter—who have not seen it, I should say, in a 
winter's storm—the term ice, exciting but the recollection 
of what they only know at rest, in an inland lake or 
canal, conveys no ideas of what it is the fate of an arctic 
navigator to witness and to feel. But let them remem- 
ber that ice is stone ; a floating rock in the stream, a pro- 
montory or an island when aground, not less solid than 
if it were a land of granite. Then let them imagine, if 


to push forward as soon as there appeared any proba- 
bility of creeping along shore: yet I have been com- 
paratively justified in doing, in a small ship, what would 
have been infinitely more imprudent in a Jarge one; as 
it is partly for the sake of those who may hereafter re- 
new these attempts in larger vessels that I make this 
remark. 

« But, justified or not, every thing which has occurred 
has proved that nothing was gained by this ambition and 





impatience: it was fighting against the insurmountable 
|obstructions of climate ; against winds and currents, and 
lice and rocks; against nature herself, daily threatening 
|to draw the boundary which we were not to pass. It is 
|now plain, (and let future navigators in these seas profit 
by the remark,) that had I patiently waited, in numerous 
instances, until sure of reaching a place of refuge, we 
| should have attained our present position far sooner than 


| we have done, and with far less of toil, and anxiety and 





they can, these mountains of crystal hurled through a hazard. But it is nevertheless plain, from the state of 
narrow strait by a rapid tide; meeting, as mountains in \the ice, that although we had reached this point much 
motion would meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking earlier in the season, we could scarcely have succeeded 
from each other's precipices huge fragments, or rending | in making any important progress before the winter. As 
each other asunder, till, losing their former equilibrium, | fat as our operations for the following season are con- 
they fall over headlong, lifting the sea around in breakers, |cerned, we are probably in as good a position for de- 
and whirling it in eddies; while the flatter fields of ice, ciding, here, as we could have been, though more ad- 
forced against these masses, or against the rocks, by the vanced: being also, while three hundred miles further 
wind and the stream, rise out of the sea till they fall back | than any preceding expedition, not more than two hun- 
on themselves, adding to the indescribable commotion and dred and eighty miles from the coast laid down by Cap- 
noise which attend these occurrences. | tain Franklin, 

It is not a little, too, to know and to feel our utter help-| — “ On the mode of navigating in these seas, I may here 
lessness in these cases. ‘I'here is not a moment in which also declare my now acquired conviction, that where 
it can be conjectured what will happen in the next: there there is no harbour, and the ice is setting along the shore, 
is not one which may not be the last; and yet that next there ought to be no hesitation in taking a position in 


moment may bring rescue and safety. It is a strange, as | the pack, especially when a ship is near the land. It is, 


it is an anxious position; and, if fearful, often giving no|in reality, the most secure proceeding ; and although the 
time for fear, so unexpected is every event, and so quick [consequence may often be a retrogade movement, that is 


not to be put into competition with the safety of the 
ship; while we never experienced any difficulty in ex- 
tricating ourselves sooner or later. I am earnest in en- 
forcing this doctrine on navigators, because the reverse 
opinion is rooted ; as the consequence of the opposite 
practice is, to keep a vessel in a constant state of actual, 
as well as apprehended danger or anxiety. And this is, 
in fact, the source of all the dangers and narrow escapes 
of which we read ; while a little care and patience would 
generally avoid that frequent casualty, the being beset in 
the ice. A little reflection would indeed show, that it is 
not within the power of a ship to force herself through 
such obstructions: and thence do I recur to the conclu- 
sion, that it is imprudent, as well as idle, to be perpetu- 
ally pushing on to reach every tract of open water, un- 
less it can be done without risk, and unless also there be 
a prospect of retaining the ground that has been gained, 
or of making a determinate progress. 

“It is indeed true, as it may be answered to these re- 
marks, that it is the business of a ship to seek for a har- 
bour, especially after a long run, and on an unknown 
coast. But it is generally easy to send boats on this 
duty, with little or no comparative hazard, when there 
are prospects of refuge on shore: while, instead of thus 
endangering the ship, it is, as I have already recom- 
mended, the safest, and indeed the only prudent prac- 
tice, to take to the ice. ‘This is, if I mistake not, the 
refuge furnished by Providence ; and he who neglects it, 
still trusting to Providence to escape the dangers which 
he unnecessarily incurs, must not complain in case of 
failure; since he has not exerted his utmost care and 
prudence to render himself entitled to that protection. 
Let that be kept in mind by him at least who may here- 
after attempt a ‘northwest passage ;’ and let him never 
lose sight of the two words, caution and patience.” 


FROZEN IN ICE——-THE SHIP—EXAMINATION OF STORES, 


Oct. 2. We had been busy and active up to the pre- 
sent point, and our perpetual efforts had, as is usual in 
life, prevented us from thinking of the future, from see- 
ing that the evil which could not for ever be protracted, 
was drawing nearer every hour, that it was coming every 
minute, that it was come; thus nourishing that blind 
hope, which even in the face of inevitable danger or of 
certain ruin, even on the bed of death itself, is the re- 
sult of effort and resistance; that hope which ceases 
only with the exertions by which it was supported, when 
the helpless ship falls asunder on the rock, and the sun 
fades before the eyes of the dying man. 

It was now that we were compelled to think, for it 
was now that there was nothing more to be performed ; 
as it was now also that the long and dreary months, the 
long-coming year I might almost say, of our inevitable 
detention among this immoveable ice, rose full in our 
view. The prison door was shut upon us for the first 
time ; while feeling that if we were helpless as hopeless 
captives, that not even Nature could now relieve or aid 
us, for many a long and weary month to come, it was 
impossible to repel the intrusion of those thoughts which, 
if they follow disappointment, press on us ever more 
heavily, under that subsidence of feeling which follows 
on the first check to that exertion by which hope was 
supported. Should we have done better, been further 
advanced, have passed through these difficulties, and 
more, should we have passed all, and found ourselves 
where we wished, forming a junction with the discove- 
ries to the westward, had the engine not disappointed us, 
had we been here, as we ought to have been, a month 
or six weeks sooner? Was it the badness of our vessel, 
a complication of defects not to have been foreseen, 
which had prevented us from completing the outline of 
America, from ascertaining the “northwest passage” in 
asingle season? This was the thought that tormented 
us; and not unnaturally, when we recollected all that 
we had endured, all our delays and disappointments. 
But, like that self-tormenting under which mankind 
make themselves so often fruitlessly miserable, these 
thoughts were purposeless, and worse ; so that we hasten- 
ed to discard them as they arose: aware, on reflection, 
ihat we could not see into the distant and the future, 
that we could not speculate on the nature. of the land 
before us, could not be sure what the ice had been be- 
fore our arrival, and could, therefore, as little know, 
whether there was a passage westward to be found in 
this direction, as whether we should have been one foot 
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further advanced, had every thing we desired conformed 
to our wishes, 

The state of the ice was however the important con- 
sideration; while knowing too well how difficult it is 
here to judge of the nature and connections of the land, 
I was fully aware that we could not form any decisive 
conclusions from what we had yet seen. The former 
appeared nearly in the same state ; and we had now even 
more reason to believe that the great pack was so firmly 
cemented for the winter, that it would separate no more. 
Of the land I was determined to acquire more know- 
ledge, if that should be possible, by traveling as far as it 
should prove accessible. Our ship was not absolutely 
frozen in; but she was placed in the most desirable po- 
sition that could be found, in case of that event occur- 
ring; as we had now so much reason to expect. 

5th. The men were employed in unbending some of 
the small sails, and in unreeving the running rigging, 
while the engineers were busied in continuing the work 
which they had commenced on Saturday. ‘I'he tempe- 
rature rose from 14° to 17°, but fell again to 14° in the 
evening ; and there was open water not very far from 
the ship. ‘The dogs were again exercised, and a fox was 
seen on the ice, being the first that we had met with. 
An aurora borealis was observed at one o’clock, and the 
barometer rose to 30° 73’. The weather, at the same 
time, became so thick as to render it hopeless at present 
to get any further sight of the land; and as we were at 
length quite frozen round, the prospect of advancing be- 
came less and less every hour. 

8th. There could, in fact, no longer be the least doubt 
that we were at our winter’s home; if we could indeed 
have reasonably doubted this some days before. But, as 
I have already said, it was a time to come, sooner or 
later; and if we had, within this last week, found rea- 
sons enough to feel neither surprise nor disappointment, 
so, as I had concluded at our first entanglement in this 
place, were we far from being sure that we had any 
thing to regret. We could not, indeed, expect to lead 
an active life now: we did not even know that we 
should find any thing useful to do: but it was our busi- 
ness to contrive employment, and to make ourselves as 
easy and as happy as we could, under circumstances 
which we had ample reason to expect. We were, I be- 
lieve, all pretty well provided with patience, and there 
was no reason to want hope ; it was for after years to 
draw somewhat deeply on the former, and to prove, of 
the Jatter, that more, perhaps, depends on a fortunate 
constitution than on aught else. 

Our conviction was indeed absolute; for there was 


now not an atom of clear water to be seen any where ; | 


and excepting the occasional dark point of a protruding 
rock, nothing but one dazzling and monotonous, dull and 
wearisome extent of snow was visible, all round the ho- 
rizon in the direction of the land. It was indeed a dull 
prospect. Amid all its brilliancy, this land, the land of 
ice and snow, has ever been, and ever will be, a dull, 
dreary, heart-sinking, monotonous waste, under the in- 
fluence of which the very mind is paralysed, ceasing to 
care or think, as it ceases to feel what might, did it oc- 


cur but once, or last but one day, stimulate us by its | 


novelty ; for it is but the view of uniformity, and silence, 
and death. Even a poetical imagination would be 
troubled to extract matter of description from that which 
offers no variety; where nothing moves and nothing 
changes, but all is for ever the same, cheerless, cold, and 
still. 

Amid all this, it was a satisfaction to find that every 
one seemed pleased with the progress which had been 
made. It was indeed far short of what had at first been 


expected ; but on examining what had been done, much | it was very satisfactory to find that these were received | to the fireplace. 


more quietly and far more in detail than we had been 


enabled to do in our first reflections under this obstruc- | 


attained that spot. Nor was it less satisfactory to reflect 
on the numerous dangers which we had escaped, in 
navigating passages so truly intricate and perilous, un- 
der the gales that we had evaded, and through the ice 
which had been rendered our slave rather than our mas- 
ter. ‘Thus comparing and considering, as we had at 
length ample time and much reason to do, we came to 
|the tranquillising conclusion that we were now become 
ja little united and settled family ; all equally zealous and 
equally patient; all ready for new difliculties whenever 
they should occur, and, while all thankful for our suc- 
cess, all, whose duty it was to obey, giving obedience 
with a good will, or an alacrity, which might not have 
been equally conspicuous under positive martial law. 

During twenty-four hours the gale was fresh from the 
east-southeast, with driving snow, which was inconve- 
nient as far as our works were concerned ; but the ther- 
mometer being at 24°, the cold was not severe. The 
men were employed in clearing the hold and measuring 
the remaining fuel, and the engineers were busied on the 
engine: while the carpenters were at work in making 
alterations in the cabin, to secure us better from the cold. 
We had not lately been able to keep it higher than 28°, 
in consequence of the position of the door; but by these 
alterations, we could now keep it at 45°, and had no de- 
sire for a higher temperature. ‘This is sufficient to keep 
off damp: and in this climate, that is a circumstance 
more to be avoided than mere cold. 
ber of our bear and some seals on shore; but the smell 
attracted no foxes or bears, so that we believed there 
were no animals at this place. 

A complete examination of the provisions also took 
place: and the result was, to find that there was enough 
for two years and ten months, on full allowance ; a quan- 


quantity of oil and tallow was found such as to promise 


ing, at least; on the further assistance that we had a 
right to expect from our captures of bears and seals, on 
sea and land. 
—— 
ENGINE DISCHARGED—PROVISIONS—DUTIES ON 
BOARD, &c. 
Oct. 18th. The thermometer was between 6° and 8 


the Aurora was seen in the east, and the nets supplied 





some welcome shell-fish. ‘The engine was taken out, and 
the men felt as if they were rid of a nuisance; of an 





}enemy where they had reckoned on a friend. 
| 2ist. he erection of a roof over the ship was com- 
menced. 

I formerly mentioned the quantity of provisions and 
fuel that we had remaining, which were computed to last 
itill August, 1832. But there was only one year’s allow- 
ance of spirits, which was a subject rather of congratu- 
lation than otherwise, since there can be no question of 
itheir pernicious effects in these frozen climates; one of 
those being, I have no doubt, to increase the tendency to 
scurvy. It was necessary, however, that what we had 
should be reserved for the future parties on land excur- 
|sions, where it might often prove of considerable, if tem- 
porary service; or, as might become necessary, for our 
use in case of shipwreck, and our beifg condemned to 
| take to the boats; since this article would then be valu- 
able not merely as an article of diet, but as fuel; or, 
|finally under the chance of our being unable to liberate 
|the ship in the spring, and being thus compelled to con- 
|tinue our investigations by land. Orders were accord- 
jingly given to stop the use and allowance of grog ; while 


| without remonstrance. 
Our roofing had been perfected in this month; but it 


We boiled the blub-! 


tity easily made to cover three years’ consumption, ‘The 


a duration equivalent to that of the provisions; presum-| 


pected that we might have drawn it off in the shape of 
water, and had contrived means accordingly, we found it 
so generally frozen that these were of no use. 

We found this last contrivance to be the best that had 
yet been adopted ; and chiefly as, by keeping the apart- 
ment of the crew dry, it saved the necessity of forcing 
up the temperature, as had been done on former occa- 
sions, for the purpose of keeping the vapour afloat till it 
was condensed on the beams and deck. This, too, in- 
volved a great saving of fuel; since we found that a 
temperature between 40° and 50° was sufficient to make 
the place dry, warm, and comfortable, whereas it had, in 
the ships that preceded us, been necessary to carry it as 
high as 70°, 

The regulations adopted on other matters were the 
following ; and | point them out, that future adventurers 
in this country may gain, without labour, the experience 
which had now been purchased by many successive voy- 
ages. It will easily be seen how much of all this was 
directly useful, for some one or other specific purpose, 
and how far the intention was to find occupation for the 
minds of the men, and exercise for their bodies. 

The men slept in hammocks, which were taken down 
at six in the morning, and hung up at ten at night, being 
also aired twice a week. ‘The lower deck, being the 
dwelling floor, was covered with hot sand every morn- 
ing, and scrubbed with sand till eight, when the men 
breakfasted. Monday was settled in future as the wash- 
ing day ; and this operation being finished by noon, the 
linen was dried at the stove. The upper deck having 

been at length covered with snow two feet and a half in 





| thickness, it was trod down till it became a solid mass of 
| ice, and was then sprinkled with sand, so as to put on 

Above this, was 
the roof already mentioned, of which the canvas sides 
were continued so low as to cover those of the ship. The 

' 


| the appearance of a rolled gravel walk. 


surrounding bank of snow, being completed, reached to 
j the ship’s gunwale, so that the union of this with the 
| roof formed a perfect shelter from all wind, and thus ex- 
cluded, very materially, the impressions of the external 
cold. In the same manner there was a covering of snow 
to the cabin deck, while the skylight was fitted with 
double sashes: but the way from the cabin to the deck 


.| was not closed, since the frost was not yet so intense as 
; : 


| to render that the inner doors were merely 


| fitted with ropes and pulleys. 


necessary : 


With respect to the arrangements below, a communi- 
‘cation was made from the steerage to the fore part of the 
space between decks, by means of a door leading first to 





jan antechamber screened off by canvass, and then toa 
| similar space, about five feet square. Into this last the 
| men descended immediately from the deck: and thus pass- 
ing the antechamber into the dwelling apartment, they 
| were not exposed to any sudden change of temperature. 
|In this way, after first ridding themselves of snow, they 
| were compelled to leave all their dresses, which might 
| still contain snow or moisture, in the first division, or 
chamber ; thence advaneing into the canvass apartment, 
| which further served as a guard to prevent the entrance 
| of the cold external air into the steerage, their dwelling 
place. 
During the day, including the space between six in 
jthe morning and nine at night, the steam kitchen was 
}found sufficient both for warmth and cooking; and, in 
| the night, the baking oven served the same purpose, while 
|it also heated the sand for the morning’s use. As it is 
ja pernicious plan, being a very clumsy and inconvenient 
|one, even in the domestic arrangements of England, to 
| supply, from the doors, the air required for the fires, I 
| caused a large copper pipe to be brought from without 
Thus, not only was the external air 
prevented from making a cold “draught” through the 
room, but the pipe itself became sufficiently warmed to 


| 
| 


tion, and on comparing that with our numerous impedi- still remained to complete our embankment, and to cover] assist in keeping dry the air within this principal apart- 


ments and misadventures, the view now taken was not 
less reasonable than gratifying. We could not forget 


the upper deck with snow. More arrangements than 


those yet noticed had also been made in the interior of 


| ment. 
By these means the vapour was enabled more easily to 


the days when we should have thought ourselves fortu-|the ship, by constructing a room in the place of the steer-| ascend and settle in the external condensers, instead of 
nate though we had only reached Port Bowen in this age, to receive the men’s chests and the apparatus for| becoming water in the room itself; while, what was not 
season, and though we had failed in attaining to the cooking and baking; while copper flues were carried | less important, the fires were kept burning with a uniform 
wreck and the stores of the Fury. But when the chart from them round the whole apartment, in order to con-| degree of strength. In proof of the effect of the utility 


was at length displayed before us, we saw that we had 


vey away the vapour. Over the steam kitchen, oven, 


}of the condensers, I may now remark that it was our 


not merely reached this great point in our voyage, but |and after passage, apertures were made in the upper deck, | practice to clear them out every Saturday, and that the 
had passed it by a hundred and sixty-six geographical|on which were placed iron tanks with their openings} quantity of ice they contained averaged about a bushel 


miles, and were two hundred further than that harbour 


' downward. 


In these the vapour was received, and be-| a day; the representative of a quantity of vapour first, 


where we had expected to be laid up, if we had even jcame immediately condensed: but though we rather ex-| and of a corresponding proportion of water afterwards, 
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that would not only have been extremely annoying but 
truly pernicious. 

In continuation of our wintering system, every atom of 
rigging was taken down, cleaned, marked, and stowed 
away. In arranging the duties and the victualing of the 
men, the following plan was adopted; the whole crew 
being divided into five watches. The three leading mates, 
the engineer, and the harpooner, had, each, with one sea- 
man, the charge of the deck in their respective turns: 
their duty being, to keep a look out respecting fire, wild 
animals, and natives, to register the direction and strength 
of the wind, with the appearances of the sky and wea- 
ther, and the temperature, as well as the state of the 
tides and the occurrence of auroras. ‘The officers, with 
their servants, the carpenters, the armourers, and the 
cook, had sufficient other duties in their respective depart- 
nents. 

The breakfast, of which the hour has been already 
mentioned, consisted of cocoa or tea; and the dinner was 
at noon. When the weather permitted any thing to be 
done outside of the ship, the men worked, after that meal, 
till three or four o’clock : while, when that was impossi- 
ble, they were obliged to walk for a certain number of 
hours on deck, beneath the roof. Their tea was at five 
o'clock ; and, after this, they attended an evening school, 
commencing at six, and lasting till nine; which being 
closed, and the hammocks slung, they retired to bed at 
ten. 

On Sunday, no work was allowed. The men were 
mustered, and ins; ected in their best clothes, by ten 
o'clock, after which there were prayers and a sermon. 
To oceupy the remainder of the day, there was a collec- 
tion of tracts which had been presented to us by Mrs. 





Enderby, of Blackheath, proving a judicious as well as}There was very good light during the day, from ten till 
But, at six there was a Sunday school:/half after three ; and, m the course of it, the temperature 


a useful gift. 


the occupation on this evening being the reading of por-| rose to minus 20°. 
tions of scripture by the men, while the day was con-|some transits of stars were observed. 
cluded by psalms and by the lessons appointed in the] morning che sky was overcast; but the weather felt mild, 
Of the good effect of this system of religious |and the thermometer rose 12°, 
duties and of instruction, I could entertain no doubt; for | footprints of a wolf, which seemed to be traveling north- 
the men seemed truly to feel that they all belonged to one | ward, having passed the ship at no great distance. 
family : evineing mutual kindness with a regularity and} chase of it ended in tracking it two miles, when we lost 


liturgy. 


tranquillity of behaviour which are not very general on 
board of a ship. 

The days of baking for the men were on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and those for the officers every other evening 


excluding Sundays: 


to the collateral uses we might derive from the heat ne-| with equal 
though quite aware that all care was sometimes unavail- 


cessary for those purposes. 


NOVEMBER SUMMARY, 


The weather was such all this month as to deprive us {expose us to an unforeseen blast, to some partial or casual 
of the power of making any observations on the occulta-| current of air, with an effect so sudden as to be unavoid- 
tions of stars by the moon, as well as all others, of what-| able ; while the sufferer himself is the only one who does 
ever nature: and the men were too much occupied with}not know what has happened, and, if alone, may there- 
more indispensable duties to admit of our erecting obser-|fore be irremediably frozen. 
vatories for magnetic and astronomical observations on|state of health, it was painful to see that the poor ar- 
It was most satisfactory, however, to find, that}mourer was approaching to his end; being, however, 
the effects we had intended by all these arrangements |equally conscious of the inevitable event, and prepared 
‘The system of comfort and economy |to meet what he had for some time expected. 
which had been planned was as perfect as could be de-| was a destiny that he could not long have protracted, 
sired; and the satisfaction of the men, with these things, }though he had remained at home ; and we had no reason 
with each other, and with their officers, could not have}to think that it had been accelerated by the voyage or the 
Under their system of education, they | climate. 


shore. 


had been attained. 


been greater. 
had improved with surprising rapidity ; while it was easy 


to perceive a decided change for the better in their moral | tions; and their continued improvement, both in know- 


and religious characters ; even, as I have reason to believe, | | 


to that which is always rendered difficult from long habits, |It would have been valuable, even though it had found 


the abolition of swearing. 


TERMINATION OF 1829, 


in shooting ; dancing was allowed on Saturday nights to| with hope, in defect of hares : often traced, seldom seen, 


the music of the carpenter’s fiddle ; the aurora still con- 
tinued; on the 20th the thermometer was at minus 20°, 
so cold they could not expose themselves in any manner 
beyond a few minutes. 


25th. It wasa Christmas day. There are few places 


on the civilised earth in which that day is not, perhaps 
the most noted of the year; to all, it is at least a holi- 
day ; and there are many to whom it is somewhat more. 
The elements themselves seemed to have determined that 
it should be a noted day to us, for it commenced with a 
most beautiful and splendid aurora, occupying the whole 





all these regulations having regard | the slightest accident had occurred from the frost; as, 


through an inoffensive temperature, might instantaneously 


other, we contrived to be always occupied. 
of game was indeed an unproductive one, but it was still 
December was a gloomy month ; there was no success exercise, and it was variety ; while we amused ourselves 


vault above. 


the western side of the horizon; while the succession of 


merly witnessed. The church service allotted for this 
peculiar day was adopted; but, as is the etiquette of the 
naval service, the holiday was also kept by an unusually 
liberal dinner, of which roast beef from our Galloway 
ox, not yet expended, formed the essential and orthodox 
portion. I need not say that the rule against grog was 
rescinded for this day, since, without that, it would not 
have been the holiday expected by aseaman. The stores 
of the Fury rendered us, here, even more than the rea- 
sonable service we might have claimed; since they in- 
cluded minced pies, and, what would have been more 
appropriate elsewhere, though abundantly natural here, 
iced cherry brandy with its fruit; matters, however, of 
amusement, when we recollected that we were rioting in 
the luxuries of a hot London June, without the heat of 
a ball in Grosvenor Square to give them value, and really 
without any especial desire for sweetmeats of so cooling 
anature. I believe that it wasa happy day for all the crew : 
and happy days had a moral value with us, little suspect- 
ed by those whose lives, of uniformity, and of uniform 
ease, peace, and luxury, one or all, render them as insen- 
sible to those hard-won enjoyments, as unobservant of 
their effects on the minds of men. ‘To display all our 
flags was a matter of course; and the brilliancy of Venus 
was a spectacle which was naturally contemplated as in 
harmony with the rest of the day. 

30th. On this day we saw one hare, having seen two 
yesterday ; so that all the animals had not disappeared. 





There was also a faint aurora; and 
On the following 


We found, on shore, the 


Our 


its traces. 

Thus ended the month of December, and the year 
1829. 

In the crew, it was highly satisfactory to find that not 


‘are, we hoped to avoid them in future; 


ing, since the mere turning of an angle after a progress 


5? 


With this general good 


But it 


The school had continued to engage the men’s affec- 
edge and in religious and moral feelings, was evident. 


no more than an occupation: and, in some manner or 
The pursuit 


and so seldom shot, that our sporting book was nearly a 
blank. In some manner or other, however, the last three 
months, constituting the whole period of our durance up 
to this point, had passed away without weariness, and 
had indeed been almost unfe!t; while, I may add, that 
we had been under no necessity of inventing any idle 
amusements for the purpose of killing time. Those 
among the men who were ambitious, thought, I believe, 
that it had passed too quickly ; since they foresaw that 
the duties of the summer days would render it necessary 
to interrupt the school, before they had made the progress 


At first, and for many hours, it displayed 
a succession of arches, gradually increasing in altitude|ture of good and evil: as if, indeed, this is not the his- 
as they advanced from the east and proceeded towards| tory of human life at large. 


The retrospect of the past year presented a mixed pie. 


The expedition itself was 
}at one time a thing almost beyond hope; it had been 


changes were not less brilliant than any that we had for-| fitted and despatched by the spirited and liberal “« London 


merchant,” whose name can never be forgotten. Unex- 
pected, and afterwards unavoidable and incorrigible mis- 
arrangements, had vexed, detained, and disappointed us, 
had filled the despondent with fears and forebodings, and 
had not left even the more confident without anxiety, 
Yet the end was far better than we had hoped: it was 
better than any one could have expected; since we had 
outstripped in distance our predecessors through the same 
strait, notwithstanding all the advantages, in time and in 
all else, which they had possessed over us. We had 
been in frequent and imminent peril, and had been res- 

cued : yet not by efforts of our own: and thus we hoped 
for the future protection which we should still more la. 
bour to deserve. If, thus far too, we had pursued the 

‘chimera of a northwest passage,” as it has been termed, 

there were hopes before us, of following it out to a much 
further result ; of ascertaining, at last, this unknown por- 
tion of the American geography, which, I presume, has 
been long the limit of the hopes of all sensible men on 

this subject. We were in an advanced position, with a 

new summer about to give its earliest notices in no long 
time; and when the period should come to set us free, 

every new step would be a new discovery. 

If our reflections also turned to England, it was not 

to regret an idle promise that we might possibly return 

by the new year ; but we were disappointed that we had 

found no means of sending an account of ourselves since 

our departure from the Danish settlement at Holsteinborg, 

in July. We had met no whalers; but, considering 

what our course and the season had been, these ships 

could easily inform our friends, that not to have met with 

us was no reason for doubting our security ; while all 

knew that we were provided with a winter home, with 

all indeed that our own homes could have furnished, in 

the wreck and the stores of the Fury. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF 1830—HARES—FIRST MEETING 
WITH THE ESQUIMAUX—DESCRIPTION OF THEIR VIL- 
LAGE AND SOCLETY—THEY ARE ENTERTAINED ON 
noarp, &c. 


Jan. 1st, 1830. The new year commenced with serene 
and beautiful weather, and it was mild, though the ther- 
mometer was at minus 16°, falling afterwards to 22°. 
5th. It happened that the hares appeared in numbers 
to-day, and one was shot: a circumstance worth notie- 
ing, because, in the former expeditions, they had never 
been found so late in the season as January. The fabri- 
cation of a snow staircase, with a wall, found useful em- 
ployment as well as amusement for the men, who had 
learned to pride themselves in the beauty and perfection 
of their icy architecture and masonry. 

9th. Going on shore this morning, one of the seamen 
informed me that strangers were seen from the observa- 
tory. I proceeded accordingly in the direction pointed 
out, and soon saw four Esquimaux near a small iceberg, 
not far from the land, and about a mile from the ship. 
They retreated behind it as soon as they perceived me ; 
but as I approached, the whole party came suddenly out 
of their shelter, forming in a body of ten in front and 
three deep, with one man detached, on the land side, who 
was apparently sitting in a sledge. I therefore sent back 
my companion for Commander Ross to join me, together 
with some men, who were directed to keep at a distance 
behind him. Proceeding then alone, to within a hun- 
dred yards, I found that each was armed with a spear 
and a knife, but saw no bows and arrows. 

Knowing that the word of salutation between meeting 
tribes was tima cima, I hailed them in their own lan- 
guage, and was answered by a general shout of the same 
kind; the detached man being then called in front of 
their line. The rest of my party now coming up, we 
advanced to within sixty yards, and then threw our guns 
away, with the cry of aja, tima; being the usual method, 
as we had learned it, of opening a friendly communica- 
tion. On this, they threw their knives.and spears into 
the air in every direction, returning the shout aja, and 
extending their arms to show that they also were with- 
But as they did not quit their places, we 





of which they were so desirous, 


out weapons. 
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advanced, and embraced in succession all those in the land, what I had not seen before, their hair was cut short, 
front line, stroking down their dress also, and receiving | and arranged in no careless manner. 
from them in return this established ceremony of friend. | Their dresses were made with peculiar neatness; and 
ship. This seemed to produce great delight, expressed, some were ornamented with fringes made of sinews, or 
on all hands, by laughing, and clamour, and strange ges- | with strings of small bones. The skins of gluttons, er- 
tures: while we immediately found ourselves established | mines, and gray seals, hung at the breast, seemed also to 
in their unhesitating confidence. be ornamental appurtenances. Their sledges were sin- 
gularly rude; the sides consisting of pieces of bone tied 
Commander Ross’s experience was here of great use ;/round and enclosed by a skin, and the cross bars on the 
and, being informed that we were Europeans (Kablune), | top being made of the fore legs of a deer. One of them 
they answered that they were men Innuit. ‘Their num- | was but two feet long, and fourteen inches wide, the 
bers amounted to thirty-one; the eldest, called Illicta, others were between three and four feet in length. On 
being sixty-five years of age, six others between forty |the under part of the runner, there was a coating of ice 
and fifty, and twenty of them between forty and twenty ; | attached to the skin, rendering their motion very easy. 
the number being made up by four boys. ‘Two were, Three of the men were, after this, introduced into the 
lame, and, with the old man, were drawn by the others 
on sledges: one of them having lost a leg, from a bear 
as we understood, and the other having a broken or dis- | men, selected from the several former voyages, gave them 
eased thigh. They were all well dressed, in excellent |great delight, as they instantly recognised them to be por- 
deerskins chiefly ; the upper garments dauble, and encir- |traits of their own race. The looking glasses, as usual, 
cling the body, reaching, in front, from the chin to the |were, however, the chief source of astonishment, as, es- 
middle of the thigh, and having a cape behind to draw | pecially, was a sight of themselves in our largest mirror. 
over the head, while the skirt hung down to the calf of |Scarcely less surprise was excited by the lamp and the 
the leg, in a peak not unlike that of a soldier’s coat of candlesticks; but they never once showed a desire to 
former days. The sleeves covered the fingers; and, of | possess themselves of any thing; receiving, merely, what 
the two skins which composed all this, the inner one had | was offered with signs of thankfulness that could not be 
the hair next the body, and the outer one in the reverse | mistaken. They did not relish our preserved meat ; but 
direction. They had two pairs of boots on, with the | one who ate a morsel seemed to do it as a matter of obe- 
hairy side of both turned inwards, and, above them, idience, saying it was very good, but admitting, on being 
trowsers of deerskin, reaching very low on the legs ; cross questioned by Commander Ross, that he had said 
while some of them had shoes outside of their boots,| what was not true; on which, all the rest, on receiving 


and had sealskins instead of those of deer, in their trow- | permission, threw away what they had taken. But the 
|same man, on being offered some oil, drank it with much 





| wonder. The engravings, representing their country- 


sers. 
With this immense superstructure of clothes, they | satisfaction, admitting that it was really good. ‘Thus ad- 
seemed a much larger people than they really were. All mirably are the tastes of all these tribes adapted to their 
of them bore spears, looking not much unlike a walking compulsory food, and their views of happiness to the 
stick, with a ball of wood or ivory at one end, and a/ means of it which have been provided; nor, assuredly, 
point of horn at the other. On examining the shafts, had these men, amidst their blubber and their oil, their 
however, they were found to be formed of small pieces dirty diet and villanous smells, any reason to envy the 
of wood, or of the bones of animals, joined together | refined tables of the south; as among those, they would 
very neatly. The knives that we first saw, consisted of not only have experienced disgust, but felt pity for our 
bone or reindeer’s horn, without point or edge, forming | barbarism and ignorance ; while if they had been induced 
a very inoffensive weapon; but we soon discovered that |to partake, it could have been only under the impulse of 
each of them had, hanging at his back, a much more | starvation. 

effective knife, pointed with iron, and some also edged; In succession, three more were treated in the same 
with that metal. One of them proved also to be formed |manner, while the first set proceeded to amuse the rest 
of the blade of an English claspknife, having the maker’s ‘with what they had seen. <A short race was also run 
mark on it, which had been so fixed as to be converted | between one of them and an officer of our party ; but 
!with so much and such equal politeness on both sides, 


into a dagger. 
The violin be- 


This was a proof of communication with the tribes | that there was no victor to be declared. 
that trade with Europeans, if that was not the case with | ing afterwards produced, they joined our men in dancing ; 
themselves. Commander Ross did not indeed recognise | and thus seemed, whether it was the fact or not, to have 
among them any of his former acquaintances, while he!a much great relish for music than had generally been 
was evidently unknown to them; but when he men-! found among the other tribes by our predecessors, 
tioned the names of places in Repulse bay, they imme-} It being now necessary to separate, we proposed to 
diately understood him and pointed in that direction. He | accompany them part of the way to their huts, the di- 
could also make out that they had come from the south-/rection of which they pointed out; making us under- 
ward, and had seen the ship the day before, that their|stand that their wives, children, dogs, and sledges, were 
huts were at some distance to the northward, and that|all at home, and that they had abundance of provisions. 
they had left them only in the morning. During our walk we met a seal hole on the ice, and they 

Having no foresight of these visiters, we had of course |showed us the use of the spear in enlarging it for the 
no presents at hand for them, and we therefore sent a}|reception of a twig of ash or birch, together with their 
man back to the ship for thirty-one picces of iron hoop,/method of throwing that weapon. But we could not 
that there might be a gift for each individual. But in|make out by such enquiries, what was of chief import- 
the mean time, they consented to accompany us on |ance to us, namely, the direction of any open sca. They, 
board, and we soon arrived at our snow wall. At this |indeed, pointed to the north as being the place in ques- 
they expressed no surprise ; it was, indeed, too much like |tion; but not being able to understand from them what 
their own work to excite any: nor did they show any |lay to the southward and westward, we were obliged to 
of those marks of astonishment, at either the ship itself /defer further questions to another day. Having proceed- 
or the quantity of wood and iron before them, which|ed about two miles, we now made a mark on the ice as 
we had found among the northern savages of Baflin’s|the place of rendezvous on the following day, when they 
bay in 1818. , 





It was evident that they were no stran-| were made to understand that we should visit their huts : 
gers to even an abundance of these materials. a proposal which was received with the highest satisfac- 
The present of the iron excited universal delight. In |tion. We parted under the same ccremonies which had 
return, they offered us their spears and knives, which, to/attended our meeting. 
their equal astonishment and satisfaction, we refused. | This was a most satisfactory day; for we had given 
We could now easily see that their appearance was very jup all expectations of meeting inhabitants in this place ; 
superior to our own; being at least as well clothed, and while we knew that it was to the natives that we must 
far better fed; with plump checks, of as rosy a colour as | look for such geographical information es would assist 
they could be under so dark a skin. Like the other!us in extricating ourselves from our difficulties and in 
tribes of Esquimaux, their good-natured faces were of a | pursuing our course. 
regular oval, the eyes dark and approaching each ether, | themselves in speculating on a horde so small, and so se- 
the nose small, and the hair black: nor were their skins | cluded, occupying so apparently hopeless a country, so 
of so dark a copper tint as those which I had formerly | barren, so wild, and so repulsive ; and yet enjoving the 
seen in the north. They seemed a cleaner people too ;! most perfect vigour, the most well-fed health, and ail else | 


| 


cabin, where, at length, they showed abundant signs of | 


"| whole. 


It was for philosophers to interest | prevent the wind from entering. 


that here constitutes, not merely wealth, but the opulence 
of luxury ; since they were as amply furnished with pro- 
visions, as with every other thing that could be neces- 
sary to their wants. And if the moralist is inclined to 
speculate on the nature and distribution of happiness in 
this world, on the admirable adaptation found, here as 
elsewhere, between the desires and the means of gratifi- 
cation, the pious one will not forget the Hand, which, 
under the most apparently hopeless circumstances, thus 
spreads for His creatures, a table in the wilderness. 

10th. After divine service, which, for that purpose, we 
held unusually early, we proceeded to perform our pro- 
mise, though the thermometer had fallen to minus 37°, 
We found the natives at the appointed place, and, on 
approaching, one, who appeared to be a leader or chief, 
came a hundred yards in advance, holding up his arms 
to show that he had no weapons. We therefore threw 
away our guns; on which all the rest, in the rear, threw 
their warlike instruments into the air, as they had done 
before, and, with the usual exclamations, waited our ap- 
proach. The number was now increased by about 
twenty children, and we went through the usual forms of 
salutation. 

The village soon appeared, consisting of twelve snow 
huts, erected at the bottom of a little bight on the shore, 
about two miles and a half from the ship. They had 
the appearance of inverted basins, and were placed with- 
out any order; each of them having a long crooked ap- 
pendage, in which was the passage, at the entrance of 
which were the women, with the female children and in- 
fants. We were soon invited to visit these, for whom 
we had prepared presents of glass beads and needles, a 
distribution of which soon drove away the timidity which 
they had displayed at our first appearance. 

The passage, always long, and generally crooked, led 
to the principal apartment, which was a circular dome, 
being ten feet in diameter when intended for one family, 
and an oval of fifteen by ten where it lodged two. Op- 
posite the doorway there was a bank of snow, occupying 
nearly a third of the breadth of the area, about two feet 
and a half high, level at the top, and covered by various 
skins; forming the general bed or sleeping place for the 
At the end of this sat the mistress of the house, 
opposite to the lamp, which, being of moss and oil, as is 
the universal custom in these regions, gave a sufficient 
flame to supply both light and heat; so that the apart- 
ment was perfectly comfortable. Over the lamp was the 
cooking dish of stone, containing the flesh of deer and of 
seals, with oil; and of such provisions there seemed no 
Every thing else, dresses, implements, as well as 








want. 
provisions, lay about in unspeakable confusion, showing 
that order, at least, was not in the class of their virtues. 

It was much more interesting to us to find that, among 
this disorder, there were some fresh salmon; since, when 
|they could find this fish, we were sure that it would also 
furnish us with supplies which we could not too much 
multiply. On enquiry, we were informed that they were 
abundant ; and we had, therefore, the prospect of a new 
amusement, as well as of a valuable market at the mere 
price of our labour. They now offered us, in return for 
our presents, any thing which we might choose ; and we 
accordingly selected some spears, and some bows with 
their arrows; together with an ear ornament of iron ore, 
being a bull attached to a string, and some specimens for 
our collections of our natural history ; the former objcet 
being rendered more ornamental by some foxes’ teeth 
that were attached to it, with a fringe of sinewe in addi- 
tion. Some more needles, which we now added to our 
former gifts, served to gain their unreserved confidence 





jand friendship. 
Of these huts, built entirely of snow, T must add, that 


:|they were all lighted by a large oval piece of clear ice, 


fixed about half way up on the eastern side of the roof; 
while the variations among the diflerent ones that we in- 
spected, were trifling. But we also saw afterwards, what 
| had escaped us before where there was so little light to dis- 





| cern any thing, that about the middle of each passage was 


an antechamber leading into a recess for the dogs. It was 
obvieus, too, that the external aperture could be turned 
‘at any time, so as to be always on the lee side, and thus 
We found that these 
huts had been but just erected: they were searcely a day 
old; so that the architectural processes of this country 
did not occupy much time. It was also ascertained that 
their winter stock of seal and reindeer was buried in the 


| 
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snow, that this store was laid up in the summer, and that 
they returned to it in the winter. Hitherto, this practice 
had not been found among the natives of these coun- 
tries; whether overlooked or not, we could not decide. 

The females were certainly not beautiful; but they 
were, at least, not inferior to their husbands, and were 
not less well behaved. All above thirteen years of age 
seemed to be married: and there appeared three or four 
such in every house, whether belonging to one establish- 
ment or not, we were not sure, but appearing to be the 
young wives in a house where there was one old one. 
Their stature was short, and they were much inferior in 
dress and neatuess to the men; their hair especially be- 
ing in a matted and disordered state. Their features 
were mild, and their cheeks, like those of the men, 
ruddy; one girl of thirteen was even considered to have 
a pretty face. All were tattooed to a greater or less ex- 
tent, chiefly on the brow, and on each side of the mouth 
and chin; this ornament consisting in lines alone, with- 
out any peculiar figures, and thus conforming to the 
usages of the northwestern Esquimaux of America, as 
they have been described by different voyagers. ‘Their 
dress did not differ materially in form from that of the 
men ; except that the outer garment had a peak before as 
well as behind, while some were ornamented with fringes 
of shred skins. 

The important enquiries were now, however, to be 
made; and the answers, containing mixed good and evil 
news, were of the following nature. ‘They were ac- 
quainted with Igloolik, Winter Island, and Repulse bay, 
and had left Ackoolee, a station opposite to the latter, 
only thirteen days before ; having come to this place to 
be nearer to the open water, which they informed us lay 
at some distance to the northward. They said that the 
land to the eastward was an island named Kajaktagavik, 
and that they had come along the coast to the westward 
of it, where there were several great rivers; but we 
could not exactly discover whether there was a passage 
to the southward of that island, or of the south point 
now in view. This was especially vexatious; as our 
hope of a further progress lay in this direction, and as 
we could not doubt that the land to the eastward was the 
American continent. 

They further informed us that there were plenty of 
musk oxen on the hills to the southward, and that the 
reindeer all came this way in April: while the skin of a 
glutton which we bought from them proved the presence 
of this animal also. ‘Their method of hunting reindeer, 
as they described it, is precisely that which is adopted in 
other parts of this country ; and as it has often been mi- 
nutely stated, I need only say that it consists in aping 
the appearance of the animal, by means of two men, the 
foremost carrying the head and horns over his own; thus 
giving them unsuspected access even within the herd. 

The attempt to make a drawing of this village excited 
much uneasiness at first: but they were satisfied as soon 
as the purpose was explained, and were delighted with 
the identity of the representation when the sketch was 
finished; each recognising his own house, It being 
then time to think of returning, many of the people 
offered to accompany us, and we took leave of the wo- 
men and children; inviting the lame man to come on 
the following day, that he might be examined by our sur- 
geon. Eight of the men attended us to the ship, and 
while six were turned over to the care of the seamen, 
we invited the two leaders to our own cabin dinner. 

Much astonishment was of course excited by the 
knives, plates, and other furniture of the table; and if 
their taste was not improved since the day before, while 
it had probably, then, only been taken by surprise, they 
at least relished the soup, and, with scarcely any awk- 
wardness, immediately learned the use of the spoon. 
They were at least good mimics; since, after observing 
our proceedings for a little while, they equally found out 
the management of the knife and fork, shortly using 
these as if they had been long accustomed to them. 
They seemed now to relish the preserved meat; as they 
did some salmon, more naturally ; but they did not like 
the salt meat, and equally rejected pudding, rice, and 
cheese. Having dined, they desired to rise, and we at- 
tended them forward to their companions, who had been 
equally well treated by the sailors; when we found them 

all dancing together. 
As we were returning to the ship with them, before 





valley, when one of them observed that the frost had 
seized one of my cheeks, on which he immediately made 
a snowball and rubbed it, thus certainly saving me from 
a disagreeable sore, at least. After this, he continued al- 
ways near me, frequently reminding me to put my hand 
to the same part, for fear of a recurrence of the attack. 
This was good natured, and aided, with all else, to give 
us a favourable impression of these people: while they 
all shared the same dispositions, in aiding to carry our 
things, as if they could not do too much to oblige us. 

11th. ‘The morning was clear, but cold, with the ther- 
mometer at minus 35° ; while, expecting our new friends, 
we did not go out. At one o’clock the man who had lost 
his leg, whose name was Tulluahiu, arrived with ano- 
ther, very intelligent native, called Tiagashu, drawing 
him on a sledge. On examining the stump, the surgeon 
found it a sound one, long healed, while, the knee being 
bent, there was no difficulty in applying a wooden leg. 
The carpenter was therefore sent for to measure him, 
while, anticipating the purpose, he expressed the great- 
est delight. As they seemed now to be unusually com- 
municative, the chart was produced; when it appeared 
that they were acquainted with every place between 
Igloolik and Repulse bay, or with their names at least, 
and with those of some of the inhabitants. When 
Ackolee was mentioned and pointed out in the chart, 
they immediately recognised their own position and that 
of the ship. 

One of them, Tulluahiu, then took the pencil and 
drew the line by which they came, afterwards making 
spots on it, and counting their fingers to show that they 
had slept only nine times on the journey. Tiagashu 
then drew a line of coast round which we could sail in 
the autumn; this being in a westerly direction, and in- 
cluding several capes, bays, and rivers; while, off it, 
were drawn several islands, in one of which he placed 
a lake; during which demonstration he further pointed 
out where salmon and other fish abounded. After this, 
his draught of the coast took a northerly direction, con- 
siderably beyond our present position, and not less to the 
westward of it; while his estimate of the distance was 
two days; adding, that here also there were rivers run- 
ning into the sea. 

The first man then resumed the pencil, and drew seve- 
ral large lakes in that part of the country where we were 
now fixed; further noting places where we should find 
natives, and drawing a route by which he could go over 
land to the salt water in nine days. They, however, 
told us that one of their party was a much better geogra- 
pher than themselves, and promised that we should see 
him. ‘This philosophical discussion being at an end, 
they informed us that eighteen of their men had gone out 
to kill seals, but that it was too cold for the women and 
children: and we then amused them till dinner time 
with the engravings in the preceding voyages. They 
seemed to recognise all the names, as if they had, at 
least, heard of the persons mentioned, though they had 
not seen them; and, had we known their language bet- 
ter, we should doubtless have found that the science of 
being acquainted with whatever may discredit one’s 
neighbours is as well understood here as in an English 
country town; and that it is not even necessary to be 
very near neighbours, to be very intermeddling, and as 
malicious as possible. I should be very glad to find, that 
in this conjecture, I had done our new friends injustice : 
about our own at home, it would be far more desirable 
to be proved in the wrong. 

In our cabin, the snuffers proved a great object of at- 
traction ; but still more effect was produced by a large 
reading-glass, through which, when held between them, 
each saw his friend’s face magnified beyond all under- 
standing. Such are the delights of novelty, and thus 
does the curiosity of pure ignorance ever find new grati- 
fications. But we who, here, know every thing, know- 
ing even what we have not seen or learned, have con- 
trived to get rid of these pleasures; it is even to be fear- 
ed that the “schoolmaster abroad” will shortly find his 
place a mere sinecure; so universally does knowledge 
seize even on those who do not take the trouble to pur- 
sue it. It is almost a proverb, that there is no royal 
road to science ; but a road as brief as royalty could have 
desired, without being able to command it, has been 
found by those to whom the privileges of knowledge 
cease to be odious whenever they can themselves exert 
them. 





these adventures, a very cold blast of wind came down a 


Fortunately, thus far, for our new guests, there was 
no penny science, in this land of little light, to interfere 
with their admiration; it was absolute, as that of their 
countrymen had been the day before; though one bad 
effect at least of their ignorance was displayed in their 
abhorrence of plum pudding, with which we had vainly 
hoped to regale stomachs accustomed to find blubber a 
sweetmeat, and train oil preferable to maraschino. This, 
indeed, we had not to give them; but our brandy was 
as odious as our pudding; and they have yet, therefore, 
to acquire the taste which has, in ruining the morals, 
hastened the extermination of their American neigh- 
bours to the southward. If, however, these tribes must 
finally disappear, as seems their fate, it is at least better 
that they should die gradually by the force of rum, than 
that they should be exterminated in masses by the fire 
and the sword of Spanish conquest; since there is at 
least some pleasure, such as it is, in the mean time, while 
there is also a voluntary if slow suicide, in exchange 
for murder and misery. Is it not the fate of the savage 
and the uncivilised on this earth to give way to the more 
cunning and the better informed, to knowledge and civil- 
isation! It is the order of the world, and the right one: 
nor will all the lamentations of a mawkish philanthropy, 
with its more absurd or censurable efforts, avail one jot 
against an order of things as wise as it is, assuredly, es- 
tablished. All which it is our duty to provide for, is, 
that this event be not hastened by oppression and wrong, 
that it may not be attended by the suffering of indi- 
viduals. 

But amid these depressive reflections, the time came 
to end our entertainment and send our company home ; 
the carriage, such as it was, being in waiting. We ex- 
plained that the new leg would be ready in three days, 
when we hoped for the pleasure of trying it on; and 
then, presenting them each with one of the empty meat 
canisters, they took their departure in high glee. It is 
delightful to be able to overwhelm the needy with gold ; 
not less so, I imagine, when it is done at no cost; and 
here we had made these poor men as rich and as happy, 
with what was little better than an old sauce-pan, as if 
our canisters has been made of silver, and were to be 
purchased with gold. Let no man imagine that he 
knows what a present is worth, till he has found what 
happiness can be produced by a blue bead, a yellow but- 
ton, a necdle, or a piece of an old iron hoop. 

A very cold breeze prevented us from escorting them 
on their journey, as we had intended. We did nothing 
else on this day, but remove some small stores out of the 
way, lest they should tempt these hitherto honest people, 
and thus make us guilty of teaching them a vice to 
which they appeared strangers: a vice common among 
all savages, and too much so, even in some of this race, 
as we are assured by the experience of many navigators, 

—_—— 
THE NATIVES—PURE MERCURY FREEZES AT LENGTH AT 

39°—aNECDOTES—SUMMARY OF JANUARY, 1830. 


Jan. 12th. The promised hydrographer, Ikmallik, came 
to us this morning, accompanied by Tiagashu, and they 
were taken into the cabin; six others who attended them 
being turned over to the care of the men. The first in- 
formation which we received was, that they had killed 
several seals on the day before, at the seal holes: the 
method being, as many readers perhaps already know, to 
transfix them by the spear, when the agitation of the 
signal twig that is placed in the hole of the ice, shows 
that they have come up to breathe. Thus is the cunning 
of even the lowest of mankind an overmatch for the wis- 
dom of the wisest animal: though neither our friends of 
this country nor the animal which they outwit, are to be 
ranked in the extremes of these classes. 

3th. A thermometer at minus 35° made this a really 
cold day ; but the wind was not such as to prevent us 
from performing the promise we had made, to accompany 
the natives on a seal-hunting expedition We met them 
accordingly, about half way from their village, unarmed ; 
and they turned back quite delighted when told that we 
meant to proceed to their huts. A sharp breeze then 
springing up against us, the danger of being frost bitten 
became considerable ; on which they all undertook to 
watch us, giving notice whenever it was necessary to ap- 
ply our hands to any part of our faces that were in dan- 
ger of suffering, that we might rub them for restoring the 
circulation. 





(To be concluded in a Supplement.) 





